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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION 





MR. GARRISON’S POLICY, 
have no doubt, is, to identify his cause with 
of civil liberty, by making it necessary 
who would defend civil liberty to defend 
ind his meetings. He wishes to put all good 
ns under the necessity of choosing between 
iné the mob; believing that, in such case, 
be on his side. It is, therefore, his set- 
yolicy, to provoke mobs as much as he can. 
‘nows very well, that the more numerous, 
tand powerful mobs against him become, 


ronger necessity good men will feel, to join 
He knows that, at Lowell, a brick-bat was 
vn at George Thompson, while lecturing,— 


brick-bat was carefully saved, labelled, and 
rup in the Anti-Slavery Rooms, to make 
tes. For the same purpose, he publishes 
nts of all the riots which are raised against 
Thompson, or any of their coadjutors. He 


s, by these means, to make it necessary for ; 
1! veod men to join him. 


.to silence those who expose his false reas- 
vsand erroneous statements. He intends to 
timpossible for any body to say any thing 
st him, without appearing to be on the side 
emob. Indeed, it has long been his prac- 
,toaccuse all who do not join his party, of fa- 
eng mobs. —True, we have not looked into his 
and seen this design there with our eyes; 
twe have seen evidence enough of it in his 
iduet and in his paper. 
This plan is certainly skilful. Mobs must be 
‘down. All good men must join to put them 
vn, Abolitionists,—Garrison, Thompson and 


»—must be defended against unlawful violence, 


stwhat itmay. Every good man must be on 
rside, so far as to defend them against mobs. 
Ve must do it, or liberty is dead. Every good 
:must defend liberty of speech and of the 


oress—even Garrison’s liberty of speech and of 


press. We repeat it—good men, the men 


vhom he spends his time in vilifying, must defend 
They must put } 


ain the exercise of his rights. 

womobs. They will do it. He knows that 

y will. They ought to do it; and he who will 

t assist, is a bad man, or a coward. 

So far, we believe that his plan will be success- 
Mobs must and will be put down; and if 
se who are not his friends will not do it, men 

vil become his friends out of hatred to mobs, 
he and his triends are strong enough to put 


vo any thing. And that is just what he wants. 
tis what he is trying to bring to pass. And 
ist what he will accomplish, if those who 


‘ike his course encourage mobs,—even by their 
T 


rly ean possibly succeed. The country is not 
u! enough for that, and will not suffer it.—Bos- 
Re ror ler, 





WE TOLD YGU SO!! 
\ few days since we were at Charleston, en- 
ying the hospitality of our southern brethren, 
u the subject of northern abolitionism was in- 
‘voduced in the course of conversation at the ta- 
Our friends of the south complained of the 
‘ness of their northern allies on the subject, 
Wien we assured them that in the event of popu- 


He hopes, too, in this | 


SLAVERY. 





GEORGE THOMPSON. 
It is astonishing to witness the effect of preju- 
i dice and passion on the human mind. And in no 
| instance, do we recollect having seen it exhibited 
in more gross and odious features, than in the case 
of the persecutors of the eloquent and distin- 
| guished individual whose name stands at the head 
of this article. Malignity seems completély to 
have exhausted its vocabulary of abuse in apply- 
ing to him its opprobrious epithets, and meanness 
has transcended itself, in its attempts to belittle 
) him, and detract from his merits. Garrison, Cox, 
Ludlow, the Tappans, and others, have all in their 
turn received a very liberal share of abuse ; but 
|on the devoted head of George Thompson, perse- 
\cution, concentrating all its energies, has poured 
| out its whole vial of wrath, insomuch that all the 
|other prominent champions of freedom seem for 
| the moment to have been almost forgotten. 
| Here the inquiry very naturally arises, Why is 
,this? Why should a single individual, holding 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





Mr. Garrison,—When the British troops first 
landed in Boston, the soldiers took occasion to in- 
'terrupt the “ Boston Boys” in their coasting down 
jthe common. Indignant at such intrusion, they 
| waited upon the commanding officer with a formal 
| protest against the conduct of the British soldiery, 
‘and a declaration of their rights. The officer 

interfered in behalf of the boys. In mentioning 
ithe circumstance to his superiors in command, he 
| affirmed with an air of despondency, “that such a 
|people could never be conquered, for the very 
| boys partook of the true spirit of Liberty and In- 
| dependence.” 
| J wish to show that there are some Boston 
| Boys yet true to the spirit of ’76. 
On the evening of the memorable Wednesday, 
when the “ patriotic mob,” consisting of some two 
‘or three thousand gentlemen of “property and 
| standing,” succeeded in capturing your single 
| self, a father and mother, with their youthful son 
'of 14, were recounting the scenes of the day.— 
| The little fellow’s heart swelled with emotions of 


| sentiments in common with the whole anti-slavery | sympathy for the oppressed slave and the advo- 


,community, be selected as the special object of 
|hate and abuse? ‘To this we reply: It is because 
| saying this, we would not be understood to dis- 
)parage the rest. ‘They are all, all honorable 
'men.’ They are sacrificing much indeed, in the 


' god-like effort to procure the abolition of slavery. | 


They deserve well of their country—well of man- 
kind. 
| on their noble efforts. But Thompson is an ex- 
| traordinary man, and it is no disparagement to the 
| rest, to place him at the head of the list. And 

there he is placed by common consent. 


/tling for the rights of man, where the shafts of | 


'the enemy fly thick and fast, an honor to the coun- 
try that sent him hither, and an ornament to hu- 
}man nature. 

| It was at the last anniversary of the American 


heard this young Demosthenes. 
| speakers had acquitted themselves well, and the 
audience seemed much gratified. At length Mr. 
| Thompson appeared. 
sentence, before we perceived that a new kind of 
speaker was onthe stage. Such a speech as he 
| delivered on that occasion, might well make his 


| traducers hide their heads, had they any shame 
f left. We nave teard some of the rrost eminene | 
speakers of the day; we have witnessed the com- 
| bats of the giants of the nation in the Halls of 
; Congress ; but never did we hear the speech of 


| Thompson equalled, save in a single instance— 


'*he is the noblest Roman of them all.’ And in| 


There he | 
stands in front of the worthy host who are bat- | 


The various | 


| which has come to my knowledge, 


; 
Scarcely had he uttered a | for the encouragement and consvlation of all who 


cates of his cause, and with indignation towards 
| your triumphant captors, as the conversation pro- 
ceeded, 

Said the father, “Jcame near getting mobbed 
myself to-day. As I was walking upon the wharf, 
a man by my side began denouncing Garrison and 
the abolitionists in unmeasured terms of abuse.— 
I calmly remonstrated with him, saying, that he 


And Heaven looks down with approbation ‘and they had an undoubted right to meet and to 


| preach, and the men who would molest them ought 
|to be prosecuted. Upon this the man to whom I 
spoke, off with his coat, saying, ‘I'll give you 
Anti-Slavery—I’ll give you Garrison, if you want ;’ 
but having no desire to fight, I made the best of 
my way home.” 

The boy looking his father full in the face, and 
with an eye sparkling with mingled affection for 
his parent and the cause of the oppressed, ex- 


| clai oN } whip- 
Anti-Slavery Society, that we for the first time bow pay Ne malier, fame, oY you had get wip 


_ ped in @ GOOD CAUSE. 
This is not the only instance of a similar kind 
I mention it 


| are engaged in the good cause of Abolition. 

| Let the heart of no one fail them. The thun- 
| der and lightning will soon cease, the violence of 
the tempest be spent, the clouds disperse, the 


wind change, and the stat ship Abolition be 
saiely anchored in the port of wnwersat Kmanci- 


pation. A BOSTON Boy. 





Reapine, Nov. 5th, 1835. 


\the reply of Clay to Webster on the Tariff com- | Dean Brorner Garrison: 


| promise. We had heard much of Thompson ; | 


I have recently received pleasing evidence, that 


Let not the unprincipled think that the mob | 


j but we were not prepared for such torrents of | it is not universally true throughout New-Eng- 
| spontaneous eloquence from him. The half had ‘land, that the notice of an Anti-Slavery meeting 
| not been told us. His declamation is of the very | is the signal for a riot. On Saturday afternoon, 
| highest order. It is not strange, therefore, that | in compliance with a previous invitation, I took 
the envious and malignant should sneer in this in- | the stage for Reading, and soon found myself a- 
| stance; to rival him is not in their power, and | mong the warm-hearted and whole-souled Aboli- 
| sneering is their only resource; like the fox that | tionists of that pleasant little village. There is 
jeried sour grapes, because they were out of his/ not probably a place in this land where our prin- 
jreach. Such sneers injure not the individual a-| ciples have taken deeper root, or produced, (in 
| gainst whom they are made, but merely exhibit | proportion to the extent of the field,) more abun- 
| the illiberality, littleness, and meanness of their | dant fruit than Reading. The Anti-Slavery trea- 
jauthors. They are not even noble enemies ; for | sury and the subscription list of the Liberator 
no magnanimous foe will detract from transcend- | can attest the zeal and the liberality of our friends 
ant genius and worth, but will even take pleasure | there, while the long array of names which they 
| in acknowledging the merits of a rival. The en-} have repeatedly collected upon the petitions for 
| emies of Thompson are therefore ungenerous and | the abolition of slavery in our national District, 
| base, as well as violent and deadly. They have | evinces the energy with which they act in that 
| not the magnanimity to credit him for talent which, important department. 
if enlisted on their side, they would extol to the Notice having been given from the pulpit on 
very heavens; talent which not one in a million | the Sabbath, at the close of the afternoon service, 
possesses, and which, in conjunction with that of | that an Anti-Slavery address would be given in 
his colleagues, will, we trust, be made the means, | the evening, the house was filled at an early hour, 
in the hand of Providence, of breaking the chains | with an audience of the first respectability, (not 
of the slave.—Independent Press. such mobocratic ‘respectability’ as the Boston 
editors eulogize, but respectability according to 
THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. | the sober New-England sense of the term, before 
We have always had a high respect for the Daily }the Boston Press was controlled by slaveholders,) 
Advertiser and its editor. It gives us peculiar | “we clergyman—himself a decided Abolitionist— 
pain to differ from him on any occasion, and pecu- | !ed in the devotional exercises, and the congrega- 
liar pleasure that those occasions have been very | “on listened with fixed attention, for an hour and 
few indeed. But our respect for him has been |® half, while the principles and measures of the 
founded upon his character—established through Anti-Slavery Society were presented and vindi- 


) 











‘interference becoming necessary in this quar- | q long and honorable career of public duty—as a cated in such way and manner, and with such de- 


', they would at once be satisfied that we of the 
‘ort, would go as far and make as great sacrifi- 
put down the scoundrelly gang of fanatics 
arg would themselves. ge 
Drothers of the south—of one common family ! 
you now convinced? Have not our words 
“Wed trae? Look at Utica! Look at Boston! 
; ew-York is ready to follow such good examples 
"sen tt becomes necessary.—.V. Y. Sunday .Vews. 





Tue AnoutiontsTs. 


@> 


About a year since, not 
shed with the amount of American talent and 
: ‘ ence which could be brought to bear upon 
‘very and those directly concerned therein, they 
“ported a brazen-faced Englishman named Stu- 
It was thoucht among a certain class, that 
“Yen the stoutest hearts could not withstand such 


| firm supporter of the laws, and a man who may be 
| depended uponto raise his voice on the side of 
| good order and equal rights, whenever, wherever, 
and by whomsoever these great interests of socie- 
| ty are attempted to be violated. 
On the occasion of the late mob in Boston, we 
looked anxiously for the banner of our old leader 
in the cause of order, and painful indeed was it to 
us to.see it flying among the ranks of the enemy. 
Now we must be permitted to believe our own 
eyes—there it was, if we can see and read! If it 
was hoisted by a lieutenant in the absence of the 
general, that shall satisfy us. Ifit was carried 
lover under the blinding effects of the thick mist 
| which was hovering over the scene—as we sus- 
| pect must have been the case—and is still in oth- 


| er storms to float over the friends of order, their 





| gree of ability and success, as they could be by 
)‘a plain blunt man, and one who speaks right on.’ 

Profound silence reigned throughout the house, 
during the exercises, and notwithstanding their 
length, no signs of impatience were manifested 
by any individual of the—for a small country vil- 
lage—numerous assembly. At the close, many 
a cordial shake of the hand, and hearty invocation 
of blessings on me and the cause I have the hap- 
piness to plead, told how the upright and intelli- 
gent citizens of Reading regard the righteous 
principles of Abolition, aa for the principles’ sake, 
those who are employed in maintaining and dis- 
seminating them. 

At a meeting of the Reading Female Anti-Sla- 
ivery Society, holden Oct. 27th, it was voted, Ist, 
i that the pledge (of $10, toward the salary of a 





ghty arguments—such bewitching eloquence | Pride, ornament, and defence, as in ancient days | general agent,) be now redeemed, 24d, that seven 


s He could command. And when to these rare 
. “ications, were added the virtues of an ‘ hum- 
ae Stian,’ it was thought that to listen to him, 
Sto become a convert to his doctrine! How- 


OVA, 


fee of the reception of information which 
roved him to be a fellow of at least doubtful rep- 
“on, and withal a hypocrite. The anti-slavery 
‘Sais extolled him to the skies so long as his 
““ Character was unknown among us. What 


8S Since hora, . . 
nee become of him we know not.—.Vorwich 
Courter. 


sed 





; The Massa husetts Abolitionists having found 
. Possible to procure the use of any respectable 
Hid) . ° ° 

“ng wherein to hold their nefarious conventi- 


vies 





8 


“'rown, The city authorities will probably be 


coe the necessity of ordering it to be abated as 
sance, as soon as it is occupied. There 


Wou] 
uld be just about as much sense in letting a 


§ sf yt ig in Faneuil Hall as a pest house 


‘2aroni of the Tappan and Garrison breed. —. N. 
- Courier and Enquirer, June 7, 1835. 


» Stuart’s arrival in America was not much in | 


ague, as to suffer the occupation 
baie Plage | “upat of a 
“ulding in the heart of the city by these polluted 


. . 
i 


{—then we shall be thankful to know it, and will 
| forget what is past. But we are not to be scoup- 
|ED out of our duty to the public.—Salem Land- 


| mark. 





REWARD FOR ARTHUR TAPPAN. 


| An advertisement appears in the Louisiana 
Journal of the 15th ult. in which the Committee of 
| Vigilance, for the parish of East Feliciana, offer a 
reward of fifty thousand dollars for Arthur Tappan, 
| delivered to the same committee. The atrocious 
| announcement will be received with a universal 
| sentiment of korror in every decent community— 
| but it will not be forgotten that the country abounds 
| with men bad enough, and who will be eager to 
| aid in the abduction of Mr. Tappan, for the sake 


“, Have resolved to raise the sum of fifty thou- | of the great reward which is offered. The object 
¥ Coars for the purpose of erecting one of | of this ‘committee of vigilance ’ is, of course, mur- 


Mr. Tappan’s life, therefore, is in imminent 
'danger. We shall not probably hear much more 
{about ‘conciliating’ the South. If the blood- 
| thirsty spirit of this committee of slaveholders 
| were to be gratified, it would ‘conciliate’ every 
‘respectable anti-abolitionist of the North, and 
‘nothing short of a speedy and universal emancipa- 
tion of slavery, or a dissolution of the confederacy 
of these United States, would be the result.—Jbid. 


| der. 


dollars remaining in the treasury, be transmitted 
to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and 
3d, that a committee be appointed to solicit from 
the ladies of Reading, donations to the Massa- 
chusetts Society. In pursuance of the last vote, 
a committee was chosen, who attended to their 
duty so faithfully and so energetically, that before 
\the week’s end, seven and ahalf doilars were col- 
| lected to be added to the seventcen, voted by the 
Society. So on Monday evening, I received from 
| the treasurer of the Female Society, $24,50 for 
| the State Society’s treasury ; seventeen from the 
Ladies’ Society, and seven and a half from the 
female friends of the cause in Reading. The 
gentlemen’s Society also, had been active, and 
had raised something more than thirty dollars. It 
should be remembered, in order to estimate right- 
ly, the liberality of our Reading friends, that 
within a few weeks, more than seventy dollars 
have been contributed in that place, to various oth- 
er benevolent objects, and ten dollars had just 
been raised for the funds of the American Anti- 
a Society. 

On Tuesday morning I went by invitation to 
Wrentham, and in the afternoon addressed an as- 
sembly of about 150 people, in Rev. Mr. Fisk’s 
meeting-house. Great efforts, I was told, had 
been made by some three or four persons, to pre- 








vent my having a hearing there. A petition to 
the parish committee was somewhat extensively 
circulated on Monday, requesting that the house 
might not be opened, and another to the pastor, 
desiring him not to invite me into his pulpit. The 
latter however was not presented, though a num- 
ber of names was obtained upon it. Whetlerthe 
former was, [ am unable to say. One man, it was 
said, had declared that if a mob should be raised, 
he would head it, and various intimations had been 
| thrown out, that the meeting, if held, would be 

interrupted by a riot. Some of those very pru- 
' dent friends of order who think Abolitionists are 
exceedingly bad fellows, for persisting in a course 
which mobocrats are determined shall occasion 
tumult and commotion, expressed their fears and 
apprehensions of a riot, in that tone and manner 
which have so often been found admirably adapt- 
ed to excite one. 

Notwithstanding these and other indications of 
an approaching storm, our friends assembled at 
the appointed hour, and quietly took their places 
in the church, and the exercises proceeded with- 
out the slightest interruption; the assembly evin- 
‘cing by their close attention to an address of near- 
|ly an hour and a half, the interest they felt in the 
‘subject. A collection was taken up for the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, amounting to 
between seven and eight dollars. 

Immediately on the termination of the meeting, 
I received invitations to lecture in two other places 
‘in that vicinity, one in the same, and the other in 
(a neighboring town. 

I have no doubt that the recent shameful pro- 
ceedings of the Boston ‘gentlemen,’ have very ma- 
'terially aided our cause in the country. As Abo- 
litionists, therefore, we certainly may claim the 
‘credit of acting a disinterested part, in condemn- 
\ing the riot and severely censuring the rioters. 
Your brother in the cause of the oppressed, 

C. C. BURLEIGH. 











CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN—EXPLANA- 
TION. 


‘Mr. Evrrorn— 9 

The editor of the Christian Watchman is out 
‘with a long explanation and justification of his ed- 
- jtorial remarks on the notorious Boston ‘ well dress- 
‘ed’ mob, wherein he made a company of peace- 
‘able and pious ladies, who are seeking the tempo- 
jral and eternal welfare of the poor slaves, ‘ equal- 
ily culpable’ with a band of ruffians, who, in re- 
spect to yourself, cried out, ‘kill him, kill him,’ 
‘and who evidently only lacked opportunity to prac- 


| tteudty Vunmeunmmata tha daclawratie -f. thain conti. 
:ments. Bathe is evidently wrong; for, like the 
.man in the ‘quag mire,’ the more effort he makes 
“to extricate himself, the deeper he sinks in error 
‘and inconsistency. [ shall not notice particularly 
ithe long string of Mr. Thrasher’s editorial why’s 
and wherefore’s which are not directly relevant to 
{the subject in hand, but shall call his attention 
; again to the fundamental ground of accusation on 
‘which he first started and which he still maintains, 
‘in his explanation, in the following words—‘ The 
‘Female Anti-Slavery Society had an undoubted 
right to hold the meeting, which they attempted on 
{the 21st ult. Still, if they had reason to believe, 
j that by holding their meeting under peculiar cir- 
‘cumstances, they would be the innocent cause of 
,& public outrage similar to the one which occurred, 
| We give it as our opinion that it was their duty to 
| have waived the exercise of this right, until these 
circumstances should have been removed.’ 

Now I would ask the Watchman what there was 
in the principles or practice of the ‘Female Anti- 
Slavery Society ’ obnoxious to the righteous dis- 
pleasure of God or man? Their principles, in re- 
spect to the abolition of slavery, are those which 
this same editor himself has publicly advocated ; 
and of course their only fault must consist in striv- 
jing to practice according to the principles or theo- 
| ry of the Christian Watchman—1. e. to do al] which 
‘they could to effect the abolition of slavery. In 
} order to do this, they found it necessary to hold a 
;meeling ; as believers in the importance of carry- 
,ing forward missionary operations find it necessa- 
| ry to hold their meetings. 

Now suppose that a band of infidels in Boston, 
see fit to mob a Ladies’ Missionary Society, who 
may have peaceably assembled for the furtherance 
of their laudable designs—to hear addresses 
(even from Dr. Cox, if you please a foreigner,) why, 
according to the Christian Watchman, the Lady 
Missionary Society is ‘equally culpable’ with the 
‘infidel mob’!! This is the result of Mr. Thrash- 
er’s reasoning, {{~and he cannot honestly and fair- 
ly deny it. This he was shown in the last Libera- 
tor, and which he ought ingenuously to have con- 
fessed, instead of attempting a sophistical justifi- 
cation. Now I claim to be heard, while I solemn- 
ly ask Mr. Thrasher, if Jesus Christ did not know 
that his course ‘would be the innocent cause of a 
public outrage?’ This he dare not deny; and yet 
his logic goes to make the adorable Jesus, ‘ equal- 
ly culpable’ with those who mobbed him and de- 
stroyed his life!! 

I put it to Mr. Thrasher again, as it was in sub- 
stance put to him in the Liberator last week, 
whether his arguments would not as conclusively 
inculpate John Bunyan and the early Baptists, as 
the abolitionists in this affair of the mob. 

Did not John Bunyan have as much assurance 
that his holding meetings would be ‘an innocent 
cause of? an ‘outrage’ as they? and yet he per- 
sisted—and you, Mr. Thrasher, praise him for it!— 
Just so, precisely, with the early Baptists in Mas- 
sachusetts—yet they persisted in holding their 
meetings ‘under these peculiar circumstances,’ and 
you dare do no otherwise than applaud them for 
it. And yet because the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Society have acted on the same principle, you make 
them ‘equally culpable’ with a blood thirsty mob. 
And still you are so distressed with the hard epi- 
thets, and censorious language of abolitionists in 
respect to ‘man stealers,’ that it takes you no 
small part of your time to tell the public that though 
you are an abolitionist, yet still you are not one. 
So much for what well may be called the ‘Go-be- 
tweenity system.’ 

Now Mr. Thrasher may call this article, if he 
pleases, an ‘abuse’ of the liberty of speech and 
the press, yet I trust the doctrine which I have 
here advanced is in strict accurdance with the word 
of God, and will some time or other, if not now, 
commend itself to the conscience of Mr, Thrasher 
himself. Ido not mean to be unjustly and wick- 
edly censorious, but am obliged to say that the 
Christian Watchman, of late, has given painfal in- 








dications of a time-serving policy ; and, in order to 
‘save its life,’ has indirectly at least ‘justified the 
ungodly,’ or at any rate ‘condemned the just.’ 
A near Ecclesiastical relative, 
but one who is ashamed of his relation. 


LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Eviror:—A few weeks since, I received 
the following letter. As it contains nothing new, 
I should not ask you to publish it—but the author 
seems to have intended it for others besides myself, 
and requests in the postcript that it may be printed. 
I therefore request you to give it a place in your 
paper, together with the remarks I have thought 
proper to append. Yours, Ss. J. M. 

Nov. 10, 1835. 


Danvitxe, Va., Sept. 12th, 1835. 
Samuel J. May, Esq, Secretary of Massachusetts 

Anti-Slavery Socrety : 

Dear Sirn—Feeling a deep interest in the pros- 
perity and happiness of our common country, and 
most firmly believing that the Union is in immi- 
nent danger on account of the conduct of the 
abolitionists (1) of the non-slaveholding states, [ 
am constrained to address this letter to you, though 
I beg you not to consider it addressed to: you per- 
sonally, but to the abolitionists generally. My 
only apology for addressing it to youin particular, 
is, because I have received from some unknown 





gether gratuitous, though no doubt well intended, 
because I had previously read your address in 
Niles’ Register. As your name stands first on the 
committee, I conclude you were the writer of the 
address. 

I regret, exceedingly, that there is not room in 
a letter to reply fully to your address, though it 
has been much more ably answered by the Hon. 
H. G. Otis in Faneuil Hall, than Iam capable of 
doing. I write principally to confirm what he has 
said upon the subject. 

By way of introduction, suffice it to say, that I 
am a native of Massachusetts ; that I have spent 
25 years of my life in New-England, and 22 years 
in North Carolina and Virginia; that I have had 
great opportunity of knowing the condition of the 
slaves, and the sentiments of the people upon: the 
subject, for which you are contending. I do it 
under the responsibility I feel to the God of all 
truth, that what Mr, Otis said in hisspeech in Fan- 


otates ia in mv judgment, emphatically as well as 
prophetically true. “I peg ana veseecn you to read 


that speech again and again, and ponder well its 
contents, particularly the two last paragraphs. 
Just as sure as you continue to press the subject 
of emancipation, you will sever the Union—the 
after scene is truly described by Mr. Otis. (2) 

Never was the South more flourishing and happy 
till lately flooded by your incendiary papers, The 
value of her exports have doubled within the last 
18 months—internal improvement has taken a rap- 
id start. But, alas; her prosperity seems now 
paralyzed by your intermeddling with her own 
affairs. (3) ; 

I presume you are fully aware, that the whole 
South is in a state of feverish excitement. (4) I 
send you a paper, giving an account of a meeting 
held here last night—such meetings are holding 
all over the country. There is an unanimity this 


the world, against your interference. I have not 
heard one dissenting voice. You vainly suppose 
the clergymen are with you, (5)—not so—see the 
Danville paper. The Rev. Mr. Bryant addressed 
the meeting in a strain of refined feeling, that 





electrified every soul within his hearing. He said 
his Saviour commanded him to preach peace to 
mankind, and not rebellion, and that, though the 
| God of nature had blessed him with but little phys- 
ical strength, yet, if needs must be, he would 
shoulder the musket in defence of the rights of the 
South, against the encroachments of the fanatics, 
and misguided or rather misnamed philanthropists 
of the North. He said the whole clergy of the 
South would go hand in hand with the people— 
that the incendiary papers had been sent to them 
without their knowledge or consent (6)—that per- 
sons from the North had written to the Postmas- 
ters to furnish the names of the clergy, &c. in 
their neighborhoods—that this was the underhand- 
ed way the fanatics circulate their papers. He 
regretted exceedingly, that religion should suffer 
by being made the cloak of such delusion. 

| 1 suppose the incendiary papers sent here are: 
principally, if not all, from New-York. You deny 
| that any have been sent among the slaves—it is 
/as notorious all over the South that they have been, 
,as that the sun rises and sets.(7) Mr. Otis hase 
given you a beautiful simile of the Richmond bells 
about keeping them a secret from the slaves. 

Sir, | assure you that the slaves are much better 
treated, are infinitely more happy than is generally 
believed in New-England. I believe they are 
generally as happy, or more so, than the poorest 
class of people in New-England.(8) It is true 
that there are some restless spirits, who can never 
be satisfied—I will give youaspecimen. A negro 
man belonging to one of my neighbors, took it 
into his head that he would be free ; being a sen- 
sible man, he made his escape, and actually got to 
Boston, where he enjoyed all that equal laws could 
boast of-—still he was not satisfied and happy in 
that land that now overflows with so much proffer- 
ed kindness. Strange to tell, he resolved to return 
to his master, notwithstanding the most severe 
punishment for his disobedience stared him in 
the face ; still he returned, saying, that he had 
rather be a slave in Virginia with his equals, than. 
a freeman in Massachusetts. 

Now, sir, I aver that it is my candid and de- 
liberate opinion, that there are very few slaves in 
the South, who are not as well fed and as well 
treated, in every sense of the word, as those of 
the gentleman to whom J have alluded. (10) I will’ 
not conceal the fact, that some are treated with 
great cruelty, but the number is very small.. 

We know the free people of color here are ina 
worse condition than the slaves; they have long 
since become so troublesome, (11) that laws have 
been passed prohibiting the emancipation of slaves, 
unless they are removed out of the States. If your 
project could be effected, it would be a much great- 
er calamity to the slaves than their present condi- 
tion, to say nothing about the total ruin of the 
white population. (I2) 








hand, your handbill of the 17th ult., that was alto- - 


euil Hall, the 22d ult. respecting the slaveholding: 


side the Potomac, unparalleled in the history of | 
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I have long cherished the fond hope that when 
the national debt was paid, a part of the surplus 
revenue, as suggested by Mr. Otis, might be ap- 
plied to the amelioration of their condition, (13) 
but alas! the excitement you have raised in the 
south has destroyed that fond hope. 

Let me tell you, Sir, the southern people will 
never be instructed in their own domestic concerns 
by the abolitionists of the non-slaveholding states. 
‘Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona terentes.’ 
Emancipation rust have its origin in the slave- 
holding states whenever it commences, unless it is 
done by force. 

All your publications, however numerous or 
however written, cannot produce one salutary ad- 
vantage to your cause—on the contrary, they are 
productive of incalculable mischief—they are like 
oi] spilt upon the fire—there are thousands of lit- 
tle privileges which the slaves have long been ac- 
customed to enjoy, but on account of your inter- 
ference they are gradually deprived of them (14) 
through self defence, many til] lately have been 
taught to read. 

Previous to the receipt of your address I could 
not have supposed there was a citizen in N. Eng- 
land so ignorant of cur situation or so deluded as 
not to be conscious that he was ‘ interfering with 
the domestic concerns of the southern states,’ the 
very moment he joined an Anti-Slavery Society. 

Can any man be so blind as not to know that 
those slaves who lately rose in Mississippi for their 
liberty, were encouraged by knowing that there 


were 250 societies, whose professed object was} 


their immediate emancipation? (15) We know 
that insurrection was started by white abolition- 
ists, though you seem to deny you ‘have incited 
mobs.’ 

You ask your ‘opponents to explain precisely 
what they meant by interference.’ A few days 
ago, a young man from the North endeavored to 
persuade a slave in this neighborhood to make his 
escape toa free state—the slave knew it was a 
base act, and informed his master. Was this an 
interference ? 

I will suppose our condition reversed—we of 
the south endeavor to persuade all the landhold- 
ers of the old Bay State, that it is a great sin for 
thern to hold all the land and the poor none at all— 
we flood the whole State with publications setting 
forth the enormity of the sin (‘we do not intend 
to violate any law—we only intend to reach their 
consciences ’) ‘by reason which is mighty through 
God, in the pulling down of the strong hold.” We 
publish tothe world that we have 250 Societies 
engaged in this holy crusade against the landhold- 
ers; ever persevere till the poor, (who, we thought 
had been sucking their claws all the while,) en-! 
couraged by our exertions, can wait no longer, | 
they seize upon their part of the land, and thus 
civil war is commenced—the after scene is des- 


be an interference? Such is your interference, if 
you continue to press your project. (16) 

But, perhaps you say, the landlord holds his 
property by a better title than the slaveholder— 
we say both hold it by precisely the same tenure, 
that is, by the laws of the land. (17) 

I have not room to argue the abstract or original 
question of right. I will merely remark that the 
northern ancesters killed and drove away the right- 
ful owners, the poor Indians, and took possession 
of the land by the right of conquest, without com- 
pensation to the poor Indians. The southern an- 
cestors bought and paid for their slaves-—they 
bought them of a nation or tribe of Africans who 
held them by the right of conquest. The poor 
Indians have finally been extirpated—the poor 
slaves have increased without a parallel upon the 
face of the earth.(18) Which shows the most 
cruel treatment? Besides, the slave has been 
brought from heathenish darkness into the glori- 
= light of the Gospel of the Saviour of the world. 

Sir, the slavenoider will stand at the Tribunal 
of the Omniscient Judge of the Universe, with a 
clearer conscience than he who has caused the 
massacre of thousands of innocent women and 
children. But to return to the address—and while 
I reflect upon the following sentence I cannot for- 
bear exclaiming, ‘O tempora! O mores! 

‘No price can be paid too great for the preser- | 
vation of the Union, but the sacrifice of honor and 
principle.’ Sir, I shall never cease to respect and 


| Freedom and Slavery cannot dwell together in 
peace. Their sentiments, feelings, and interests are 
|all discordant. Which shall be preserved? Wecan- 
not evade this momentous question any longer. If, 
however, there be not strength enough in the Union 
to bear the discussion, then has Slavery already 
| wrought our destruction. We are ao longer free, if 
there be any grievance in the land, about which we 
may not with safety to ourselves, and benefit to the 
Commonwealth, freely write, and speak, and publish 
|what we think. It is the chief device of the most 
|absolute tyrant to impose silence upon his oppressed 
‘subjects, and upon those who would plead their 
; cause. 
| (3) It isa fact, conceded by her most intelligent 
| citizens, that the prosperity of Virginia has been de- 
clining for many years, owing to the wretched econ- 
jomy of slave labor. Jefferson, in his ‘ Notes,’ point- 
‘ed to this as the cause of the impoverishment which 
had become apparent then. A memorial was pre- 
sented in 1829 to the Convention, then assembled for 
the revision of her Constitution, in which the memo- 
rialists, many of them slaveholders, state it as their 
belief, ‘ that the youth of the country are growing 
up with a contempt ef steady industry, as a low and 
servile thing, which contempt induces idleness, and 
all its attendant effeminacy, vice and worthlessness ; 
that the waste of the products of the land, nay, of 
the land itself, is bringing poverty on all its inhabi- 
tants,’ &c. The samme sentiments were reiterated in 





guished members, in the course of a discussion call- 
ed up by a Bill suggested by the then recent insur- 
rection in Southampton. Let me tell my correspon- 
dent, the impoverishment of Virginia, the eastern 
section of the state especially, and the cause of it, 
are matters of too great notoriety here, for any one 
to impose upon us the belief, that her prosperity has 
been diminished by the circulation of anti-slavery 
tracts. 

(4) So likewise all Europe was ina ‘state of fe- 
verish excitement,’ because Luther and his fellow- 
laborers exposed the abominations of the Papal Hie- 
rarchy. Judea, and afterwards the Roman Empire, 
were thrown into commotion at the preaching of 
Christ and his Apostles. But would my correspon- 
dent say the preachers of the Gospel, or the Reform- 
ers should have relinquished their undertaking, be- 
cause of the excitement and resistance of those, who 
dreaded the light and the truth, lest their deeds should 
be reproved ? 

A word more on this point. Itis high time our 
southern brethren knew that we of the north under- 
stand their temperament. They are wont to be ina 
state of feverish excitement. Whenever any thing 
crosses their purposes, they straightway get into a 
passion, and try to brow-beat and intimidate us. 
They have no habits of industry, that would induce 
sobriety of mind ; and being always used to command 
those, with whom their will is law, they have never 
learnt to brook the slightest opposition to their 
wishes. 

(5) 1 know not what led @y correspondent to say, 
that the Abolitionists vainly suppose the clergymen 
of-the South are with them. Alas! we know too 
well,that the ministers and the professing christians in 
the southern States, are on the side of the oppressor. 
They make merchandize of men, they buy and sel] 
their fellow-beings, with apparently as little com- 
punction as do others ; and their example is exult- 


ingly appealed to by the ungodly. The duty of 
enagehong the negites IS auisust Whouy overlooked 


—yes, by many who are zealous enough in the cause 
of foreign missions! I have the authority of the 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia for saying, 
that the ministers do not consider the slaves of their 
parishioners as a part of their charge. ‘ From long 
continued and close observation,’ says their Report, 


| « we believe the moral and religious condition of the 


colored population is such, as that they may be justly 
considered the heathen of this christian country’ ; 








venerate my native state there, when the good old 
parson presided over his own flock, when there 
were no preaching heralds pervading the land, en- 
listing proselytes under the sacred banner of the 
cross, for the purpose of invading the peaceable 
rights of neighboring states, secured to them by 
the laws of the land ; there, in the days of my boy- 
hood, before anti this or anti that society was in| 
vogue, it was instilled indelibly into my mind by | 
father and mother, teacher and priest, that it was | 
one of the first principles of honor for every person | 
to mind his own bustness, and not intermeddle with | 
the domestic concerns of his neighbor. Ifthis, which | 
was taught me in ‘the land of steady habits,’ be | 
orthodox now, and you will consent to dissolve all | 
your intermeddling societies, the Union is most | 
easily preserved. It is in no more danger of dis- 
solution than Old Wachusett of tumbling from its | 
base. But if the opposite be your orthodoxy of | 
honor, then, I confess, either the Union or your | 
honor must be sacrificed. This definition of hon- | 
or seems to pervade the whole address, for you | 
close deploring the deprivation of a privilege which | 
you are pleased to denominate sacred, but which, | 
in truth, means nothing more nor less, but the right | 
to discuss, disturb, and jeopardize the property | 
and lives of the southern people. 

It may be doubted, whether anv thing can be | 
found in the whole history of the Crusades to the | 
holy land, more revolting to genuine patriotism 
than that such a privilege should be considered in | 
this enlightened age, paramount to the preserva- | 
tion of a government, which has been acknow!- | 
edged by the whole civilized world to be the most | 
prospereus and the most happy under the canopy 
of heaven. (20) | 

Sir, I have written this long letter in behalf of | 
the poor slaves, for whom I feel the deepest inter- 
est. I cannot restrain the sympathetic tear while 
I write. 

Please to communicate the contents-of this let- 
ter to your Anti-Slavery Society, and oblige 

Your most obedient 
and humble servant, 
L. HOLBROOK. 





REMARKS. 

(1) (2) What an alarming infatuation—a judicial 
blindness it may be, which prevails both at the North 
and the South! The chief danger to be apprehend- 
ed from the enslavement of millions, arises, it is said, 
from exposing the wickedness. Only keep silence, 
and our nation may go on with impunity, violating 
the inalienable rights of man; outraging the rela- 
tions and feelings of humanity ; setting at nought 
the laws of the Almighty One,to whom communi- 
ties no less than individuals are accountable. Have 
the people of this land indeed come to believe this 
lie ’ Surely we have been most impressively admon- 
ished, that such an expectation were vain. We are 
Not independent of God. We must obey his laws. 
We must respect the rights ef hischildren. See the 
fruits of our living in violation of these! The har- 
mony of our Republic destroyed—discord rife in the 
public councils—a prevalent ignorance or forgetful- 
ness of the essential principles of our civil and re- 
ligious institutions. Is it not manifest that right and 
wrong cannot be agreed? If Jehovah be God we 
must serve him—if Baal be God, why, then we may 


‘ in some respects in a worse condition.’ ‘It is uni- 
versally the fact throughout the slaveholding States, 
that either custom or law prohibits to them the ac- 
quisition of letters, and consequently they can have 
no access to the Scriptures. The proportion that read 
is infinitely small.’ Now I can assure my correspon- 
dent, that so long as the clergymen of the south or 
the north acquiesce in this state of things, we shall 
not claim them as fellow laborers, nor acknowledge 
them, whatever be their pretensions. 

(6) (7) I declare unequivocally, that I have never 
known nor heard of an Abolitionist, who has sent a 
tract, a page, or a word, to any of the slaves. I am 
confident, after much inquiry, that nothing has been 
sent to them, directly or indirectly. We have re- 
frained from sending our publications to them, not 
because they contain any sentiments, which the 
slaves ought not to know we cherish. There is not 
a word in them, so far as I have read, which would 
instigate the slaves to insurrection—unless they have 
the perverse ingenuity of a certain Boston editor, 
who construes a solemn prohibition into a sanction 
of violence. If any insurrectionary passage has 
been found in them, why has it not been adduced by 
our opposers? Surely they have been eager enough 
to find aught againet us. There are of course in 
some of our tracts, descriptions of the wrongs and 
sufferings of the slaves, but it were the height of 
absurdity to suppose, that such descriptions would be 
so exciting to their revengeful feelings, as are the 
wrongs and sufferings themselves: It must, I think, 
tend rather to soothe their outraged humanity, to 
know that there are some who sympathize with them. 
Nevertheless, we have refrained from sending our 
publications to the slaves for four reasons. First.— 
They are not addressed nor adapted to the slaves, but 
to their masters. Secondly.—If sent, they probably 
would never reach the slaves, so vigilant is the espi- 
onage of their oppressors. Thirdly.—If they should 
get safely to their hands, they could not read them. 
Fourthly.—We fear, if any of our publications should 
be found in their hands, they would be as fuel added 
to the fire of their afflictions. For similar reasons, 
we have never sent from the office in Boston, and 
the Secretary of the Society at New-York assures 
me, he has never knowingly sent any thing, to the 
free colored people south of Washington City. In 
that city, there are two or three colored men, who 
are subscribers to our publications. If, further south, 
there have been other subscribers of that description 
—they have not been known to us as such. That 
very few, if any, have gone into their hands, is evi- 
dent from the accounts given by the southern Post- 
masters, of the contents of the mail bags which they 
have had the audacity toexamine. Only one, I be- 
lieve, reports that he found any thing for free colored 
persons, and he does not quote a word to prove that 
what he found was insurrectionary. Suffice it here 
to add, that with the very few exceptions just named, 
our tracts and periodicals have been sent to ministers 
of religion, members of Congress, and of the several 





follow him. 


the House of Delegates in 1832, by several distin- | 
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jof standing in the community, whose names we |a system of oppression, and not they who expose it, 
)have happened to hear of from those who knew | that are the cause of any violence, to which the vic- 
| them, or have gathered from the State Registers. ‘tims of that oppression may at last be provoked. 
| Although generally, perhaps, unacceptable, they have | (17) The only difference between the tenure by 
| been by many very graciously received ; and are si- | which the landholder holds land, and the slaveholder 
| lently but surely working the change we desire to | holds human beings as property, is this infinite differ- 
j effect. It is, we verily believe, because they see this | ence, the former may be, the latter may not be held 
| change is taking place, that those who love their un- | without the violation of right. Now, he who main- 
} righteous gains more than they respect the rights of | tains that human law can justify a man in trampling 
|man or the will of God, are thrown into a state of | upon human right, virtually sets at naught the au- 
| feverish excitement ; just as the craftsmen at Ephe- | thority of God. 
| sus were by the preaching of Paul. And they are} (18) I have not one word to say in justification, 
resorting to similar nodes of opposition to the truth. ‘hardly one in palliation of the conduct of our Fathers 
| It is easy enough for a few designing men to fill a ‘towards the aboriginals of New-England. I am 
(city with confusion ; to raise mobs who shall ery out | willing it should stand out undisguised before all the 
\lustily any thing that may be dictated by the spirit of | world, a glaring instance of the inconsistency and 
| disorder. False witnesses can easily be suborned— wickedness of otherwise good men. But [ shall by 
}and a whole community made to believe alie. Now | no means grant to my correspondent, that their treat- 
|all we say in answer to those, who charge upon us | ment of the poor Indians, (for whom he feels or 
| the circulation of insurrectionary pamphlets, is, pro- feigns so deep a sympathy,) was so bad as was the 
|duce them. Bring us and our publications before | treatment of the poor negroes by the southern ances- 
; the tribunal of justice, and if an impartial jury shall ‘tors. For, by the showing of my correspondent him- 
‘find us guilty of the charges preferred, let us suffer self, the claim of property in both cases, is based 
| the consequences which the law prescribes. The | upon an imaginary right obtained by conquest. If, 
| course pursued by our opposers shows, they are con- itherefore, as his argument assumes, and as I shall 
| scious that neither truth nor law is on their side. In- | most heartily concede, our ancestors did wrong when 
|deed, some of them have been honest enough to ac- | they took possession of the lands of the Indians, by 
knowledge, that they cannot hope to obtain our con- right of conquest, without compensation, much more 
viction before any court, but that over which Judge | wrong did the southern ancestors, when they took 
| Lynch presides. 





possession of the bodies and souls of the negroes, by 
(8) (10) How much longer will the people of New | purchase of those miscreants whose highest claim to 
| England bear to be insultingly told, that southern | them was a right of conquest, without compensation. 
| slaves are as well, nay, better off than northern free- | This conclusion will be seen to follow incontroverti- 
}men!. Lightly valued, indeed, must be the inalien- | bly from the premises assumed by Mr. Holbrook, un- 
lable rights of man, cold the love, yes, dead the very | less he can show us, that the Indians had a stronger 
| sentiment of liberty in the bosoms of those recreant | title to the lands they inhabited, than the negroes 
| sons of the Pilgrims, who gravely repeat, or flippant- | had to the bodies they inhabited—unless he can prove 
| ly echo the profane common place of southern task- | that it is a less crime to steal men, than to steal their 
|masters. The greatest injuries are those done to our | lands. 

‘rights asmen. If these be not secured to us, noth-| We abolitionists insist that there is not, that there 
|ing is safe. The imposition of a three penny tea tax, | cannot be, a slaveholder who has agood title of prop- 
| disclosed to our Fathers an assumption of power dan- erty to any of his slaves. This seems to us a self- 
| gerous to their liberties, and they repelled it at the | eyident proposition, which can be made plainer by 
| hazard of their lives, and the sacrifice of their prop- | no arguments. It is so propounded by Blackstone, 
erty. They were far worse off for the, contest, in | the chief of legal commentators. He says, ‘ it is re- 
\every respect but one—their rights were now respect- | pugnant to reason, and the principles of natural law,. 
ed and secured. Most of them were reduced to pov- |that such a state (as slavery) should subsist any 
erty, many were broken down by disease, but they | where. The three origins of the right of slavery, 
were free, The boon they thought was cheaply pur- | assigned by Justinian, (which were conquest, pur- 
chased. But now, forsooth, we are told that liberty | chase, and inheritance,) are all built upon false foun- 
is not so great a blessing—that if men only have food | gations.’ But we have a very high authority of our 
and clothing, they are well enough off, although they | own time, and in our own country, to the same effect. 
may be left at the mercy of irresponsible masters, | [¢ is Judge Story’s, in his charge to the Grand Jury 
jand liable to have the tenderest feelings of their in 1819. ‘The existence of slavery under any shape 
| hearts outraged without redress. | is so repugnant to the natural rights of man, and the 
| ‘ Are we the sons by whom are borne dictates of justice, that it seems difficult to find for 
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( ae — - pony wi and ie rv se lot of those who were conquered in war. It was 
a Ss - 

Le som 2 ee oe ey ? | supposed that the conqueror had a right to take the 


- ‘ . a. : ; 
tives and friends. He loved the spot where he was jf, of his captive, and by consequence might well 


born—his home, his native land. oe he ba | bind him to perpetual servitude. But the position 
| suffered there injuries which impelled him to flee, | ++ oi¢ on which this supposed right is founded, is not 


f were not | * Pen ine 
| yet the cords of love, the bands of a man were | true. No man has a right to kill his enemy, except 


te b i inted in the | . 
| severed. He was too, doubtless, disappointed in | in cases of absolute necessity ; and this absolute ne- 
| object of his search. He fled froin slavery, but he | : i : ‘ : 
| Secu na ieiheen: - tie Gan the Gaines a ae | cessity ceases to exist even in the estimation of the 
ie F ae | conqueror himself, when he has spared the life of 
| rican descent every where oppressed, free ‘tis true hi F A 4 se a 

from personal bondage, but still suffering a thousand | "'* ah . i “es ; hy bongs stad iano 
a MER Ase possible to contend for the right of slavery, as to the 
disabilities, imposed by cruel prejudice. cramer: aren io Ree thes. emapeOe iain a 


(11) Yenat Is ure Cause wf ure wiewwned condition asgape . . 
of the free people of color in the southern states ? tend to his innocent offspring, through the whole line 
; of descent.’ 


The cruel policy of the slaveholders. Every thing pa ‘ 
is done to depress them, and render their condition (19) Tam ashamed of any man who thinks he can 
impose upon his fellow citizens the assertion that the 


undesirable to the.slaves. ‘They are lazy and indo- : 

lent, because they have no motives to prompt them slaves are ‘ brought into the glorious light of the gos- 

to be industrious. They are in general destitute of pel of the Saviour of the world.’ Enough of us have 

principle, because they have nothing to stimulate hoon amongst them to know, and ” extablich by our 

them to honorable and praiseworthy conduct. Let testimony the fact, that the vast majority of them are 
in a state of deplorable ignorance, that no pains have 


them be maltreated ever so much, the law gives | ; 

them no redress, unless some white person happens | ©Y°T ae then tennis ae, oy). Oe: Soy 

to be present to be a witness in the case. If they are not allowed by law to be instructed We be- 

acquire property, they hold it by the courtesy of lieve, too, on the authority of the Synod of South 

| every vagabond in the country ; and sooner or later ENTE SAE Seeghe, a - he Premiytecy of Boy- 

{are sure to have it filched from them.’—See Af- | °” County, Geo. that the ministers of The guyeltehe 
no pains to teach them ; that there are, generally 


|rican Repository, vol. vi. p. 228—vol. vii. p. 230. ; oP 
(12) What is our project? It is to persuade the speaking, no provisions for them to attend the pub- 
lic ministrations of religion—and that ‘ their moral 


slaveholders to regard and treat their slaves as breth- te Feat 
ren beloved, as Paul directed Philemon to regard and ont poligions ouaieaien in ouch on, tat May sey 
justly be considered the Heathen of this christian 


treat Onesimus. How could this change be calam- : : é : 

itous to the one party or the other? We do not ex- — ny aes aa eer 
: any country in the world. 

pect to effect our purpose, but with the concurrence ° . : 

— (20) Surely it requires a face, brazed in defiance 


| of the slaveholders themselves. And can it be inju- nlp h f 
| rious to them to do that which is just and equal ? ee : wei sat : — ya nagar a 
(13) There can be no essential and permanent oH FT ee a se t-te pa ry guilty 
amelioration effected in their condition, until their oe ee eee nena pone 
‘ol a ‘ ; not assume to be the ornament of the earth. Itis an 
rights as men—their right to the highest improve- ‘ pep ; . 
, ° assumption, which is fast coming to be disallowed by 
ment they may be able to attain, be recognized and see , 
; the world, and we are ridiculed and despised for ma- 
}secured to them. It must be obvious at a glance,|,.. sae : 
king it. I might make quotations from many for- 
eign publications to show my correspondent, that 


that so long as they are left subject to the will, the 
interest, the caprice of | te i . 
_ »-arechatncrcghen~onsskao Soars we are by no means so highly esteemed as he sup- 
But I will give him only one, from a late 


the best devised plans for the amelioration of their 
condition be easily frustrated at any moment. cigs ath 

7 y number of the Birmingham Reformer. ‘ America is 
indeed a country deserving small admiration; its 


(14) Just such was the temporary, proximate con- 
sequence of the effort of Moses and Aaron, to deliver : . : 

q ; pe tat ere vaunting brags about liberty and its cruel oppres- 
sions, its name of Republic and its nature of tyran- 


the Hebrews from Egyptian bondage.—See Exodus 

v. 6—21. I wish my correspondent had named some : . ‘ : f 

of the thousand privileges that are now withheld ap, Seales ew -— »” — 6-15 oe 
much extolled religion and its practical rebellion 
against the gospel, make it an unamiable country, a 


from the slaves. It is not true that many till lately 
have be “ Fi i : 

nas oon Seng So ae Be nen. ot Sees country in which all public virtue is hypocrisy-— 
where “ all is false and hollow.”’’ S. J. M. 











\ 
) 





so taught is, and has always been ‘ infinitely small.’ 
(15) 1 do not know this—nor do I believe it. A 
different cause for the Mississippi insurrection was 
assigned at first. What were the names of the Abo- Puitape puta, Nov. 11, 1835. 
litionists referred to? My word for it, they were | My pear Garrison,— 
men not.even known to the Abolitionists—much less} Jy yiew of the memorable events that have 
in fellowship with us. recently transpired in Boston, which was once so 
(16) If our southern brethren are persuaded that honorably distizguished for its love of order and 
the landholders of Massachusetts are living in un-| | decided attachment to the principles of civil 
righteousness, they are bound to expose tothem their | ; Pts aes oraerg 
liberty, I hardly know which feeling predominates, 


sin, to admonish and rebuke them. Surely the Un- 
ion of these States was not formed, that we might | S°FFOW for the voluntary degradation, that has 


countenance and sustain each other in any violations | Covered Boston with disgrace, sympathising pity 
of the equal rights of man ; but ‘ to establish justice, | for the objects of popular fury, or exultation at the 
ensure domestic tranquility, promote the general wel- | rapid progress of our principles, rendered abso- 
fare.’ He, therefore, is not a good citizen, he is no |lutely certain, were there no other proof, by the 
patriot, nay, he violates the declared purpose of our | furious opposition which it receives from all quar- 
national compact, who suffers his fellow citizens to | ters, and from all classes of men but the good. 
live in sin unreproved. 1 am happy in being able to | Were we as few in numbers, and as weak jn in- 
express my opinion precisely on this point, in the | telject, and as erroneous in principle, as our oppo- 
language of the great champion of our Constitution, | nents pretend, they must be a set of arrant cow- 
Daniel Webster. ‘ As far,’ said he, in his Plymouth | 14. to raise such an army to crush us. ‘Who 


oration, ‘ as experience may show errors in our es- k 

« ‘ <s a but ?? 

tahliciimonte, we exe bound W correct them; and if brea 8 terfly upon the wheel?’ or what man 
in his senses would discharge a four and forty 


any practices exist, contrary to the principles of jus- X ; 
tice and humanity, within the reach of our laws or pounder to break an egg-shell? ‘The fact is, that 


> 








our influence, we are inexcusable if we do not exert | W& 4Te neither few, nor weak, nor erroneous, and 
ourselves to restrain and abolish them.’ I will here | they know it; but they and their brethren, the col- 
only add, that if, in the case supposed by my corres- | Onizationists, are too short-sighted to see that no 
pondent, the Southrons should pursue the course | physical remedies’can ever cure a moral evil, nor 
which has been pursued by the Abolitionists, they | extinguish the power of truth. No, it thrives un- 
would not be responsible for any evils which might | der persecution, and, like the mountain oak, cra- 








State legislatures, justices of peace, and other men | 


incidentally arise here. For ‘tis they who persist in| died in the tempest and-nursed amidst the storm, 








ooo 


eg deeper, and bids defn 
| the whirlwinds of popular si 


it strikes its roots the 


fury 3 and jr 


‘Ment, it is apparently prostrated, jt vied OF 8 mp, 
lus, stronger |-om its fall. Like the e “ : A 
janes. the mor: we are afflicted, the ig : 
multiply and gow. Ttisa fact, the aS 5 
pall: history covfirms, that p a ™ 
strengthens the cause it desivns oe aways 
| Were Our oppoients as well acquainted - 

| arguinents of the Bible, as recite rings t 
‘and brickbats, they would have reco!) one 
jadvice of Gameliel: ‘And now 1 say ay he 
| refrain from these men, and let them a a , : 
| their work be of men, it will come to na fa 
Sand ansht.) 
‘if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow j+! i 4 

| er the persecution be under the form 7 Vh 
| ance of law the effect is the same. Our — 


tried to crush the Quakers by leeal ieee 
and four of that sect were hong in the ej a 
ton. With whatresult? The numbe 
creased. When Wenlock Christiso 
terwards pardoned, was condemned ¢ 


LY of Bo. 
Trapid!y jy 
1, Who wae. 


: 0 deat} 
made the following remarks: ‘]f Me 


lc You have poy 
to take my life from me, the whi , 


2 hI do ques: ‘ 
I do believe you shall never more take Q Be 
, 4 Ake Quaker 
lives from them. Do not think to Weary 
living God, by taking away the lives of ji - 
: : : 7 AVES OF his 

, -! ¥ ° 

vants! What do you gain by it? Ret 
man you put to death (Wim. Leddra) here . 

. . . bi re fr 
come in his room. Ind if you har, power to 
my life from me, God can raise up the sq 2 

Same prin. 


ciple of life in ten of his servants, and send th 


among you in my room, that you may ein 
ment upon torment, which is Your portion, “9 
there is no peace to the wicked, saith my G r 
The opinion of Christison was verified, H : 
pardoned on condition that he would 


he last 


C Was 
leave 4] 
State, and promise never to return, Mark his se 
swer, which I copied from the original ; ‘|, ti 
condemned man, feel free to leave this sutiaie 
tion, and I do not know that I ever shall vat Ls 
again.’ Our forefathers, learning by sad am 
rience that hanging Quakers only increased in, 
number,immediately threw open their prison ia 
and banished twenty-seven more on pain of ¢ ath 
if they returned, after having Stripped two o: 
them, viz. Peter Pearson and Judith Brown, yaje: 
to the waist, tied them to the tail of a cart, ani 
|had them whipped through the town of Bostoy, 
This you will recollect, was in the 17th centyr 
and was done according to law. But now, in te 
19th century, the ‘ respectable,’ and ¢ order'y.’ yy! 
‘well dressed’ gentlemen of Boston met by tho 
sands in open day, in defiance of al) law, to put a 
stop to free discussion by physical force, and with 
undaunted courage attacked and carried by sw 
a pine board, and scattered 30 ladies. Whi o!ys 
is not reminded of the language of the poet? 


‘ But ah! they knew a thing or two, 
Their “ Homer’ led the van; 

They routed them, they scouted them, 
Nor lost a single man.’ 


Were Falstaff now living, and had he been in 
the battle, what an account should we have of s 
exploits in the true Ercles vein. In the absence, 
however, of such a historian, let him of the \.) 
Courier, and his brother editors, sing in chor: 
‘Tur ABOLITIONISTS DEFEATED. Tur Cover: 
TUTION TRIUMPHANT!’ 

A mob in Boston to put down free discussion’ 
What a paradox! And what an acknowledgment 
of the correctness of abolition principles does 
such an array furnish! It is virtually saying, 
‘We know that these abolitionists stand on the 
rock of truth, and that in the field of argument we 
should be vanquished; and as we utterly despair 
of stopping their mouths by legislative ensct- 
ments, and necessity has no law, we are oblized, '0 
save the Constitution, to do what is perhaps wrong 
in the abstract, but which, under peculiar cirewn- 
stances, is expedient and justifiable, viz. rise 08 
body, and overwhelm with arguments of brick, 





annihilate this contemptible horde of miscreants 
cendiary fanatics.’ 

And is it indeed true, that there has been 
genteel mob in Boston, who assembled in reality 
to destroy the principles of abolitionism, making 
use of the names of Garrison and Thompson 0n,y 
as 4 pretext to cover their ungodly designs’ |s 
it true that you have been incarcerated for si!¢ 
keeping? When General Lingan, of Baltimor, 
demanded protection from the mob, he was tolé bY 
the Mayor, that he could not protect him. He 
was accordingly put in prison for safe keeps 
but the mob broke open the jail, and murder’ 
him there. Perhaps you owe your safety to" 
strength of Leveret-street jail, and not to * 
forbearance of the mob, or the energy of the cit? 
officers. Had John Swift, of this city, been Mey- 
or of Boston, the newspapers of the next morn? 
after the riot would have told a different tale from 
that which disgraced their columns. But, Ws" 
God, that you and Thompson are safe, and aig 
lives were lost. I am delighted to hear shat» * 
the mobs thus far against Abolitionists, they have 
in every instance carried their principles of ™° 
resistance into practice. The weapons * 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through ; " 
in the palling down of strong holds. May a) : 
us, admonished by recent events, wield our it 
weapons with more skill and efficiency than ©" 
and the time soon come, when the inscription a 
the walls of Leverett-street jail be, according © 
your request, erased. 
Yours, ever, 


}. COFFIN. 





* Hooton, Brokesup, Malins, Chatham & Wilson 
CONDUCT OF THE MAYOR. 
Mr. Garrison: 

I read with deep feelings of pain and regt 
article in the last Liberator, signed Haxco® 
which the writer charges Mr. Lyman, 
of Boston, with being a co-operator W! so 
in this city, of the 21st ult., and makes @ ol . 
labored argument to substantiate his accusatie ‘t 
I am neither the eulogist nor the apologist" 
Mr. Lyman. But I believe that he was a5!" ” f 
ly desirous of suppressing the riot #s any ou =i 
the city, and adopted such measures @* seemee 
him calenlated to effect the object. If he“ at 
mitted any errors on the occasion, it is just 


they should be pointed out, but with the _ 
ry man >” 


et, a8 
0 
the Mayo! 


al man 
th the mer 


j 





and courtesy which are due to eve 
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tion, | am confident, was given by the Mayor or 


». ‘To those who are disposed the streets in the midst of an excited mob, rushing 

f his conduct in a new and diffi- Sheriff Parkman, that Mr. Garrison [ad escaped | towards him on every side like fierce hyenas—to 

ws _ I . juid say, have you ever at- from the building. (be deafened with cries of ‘Hang him! Lynch 
wn a inob yourselves ? The conduct of the Mayor, after Mr. Garrison him!’ while not a smile of encouragement Is 

1 ce re ferred to, argues, in | was brought to his office, seems to have been dic- | vouchsafed to him from a friendly countenance ; 

lat the Mayor was accessary to tated by an anxious desire to promote his safety.| when every heart is steeled against his sufferings 

revious conduct, Lie says that His measures at this time seem to have been in| —the civil arm palsied, or stretched forth to aid 

Jayor exert F all his private personal influ- \the main prompt and judicious. I should have the exasperated persecutors—while busy fancy in 


me tine previous to llomer & Palmer’s 
for the mob, to dissuade abolitronists from 
ublic meetings. Is it fair from this to 
ud ' that the Mayor wished tor mobs? His 


byiously was the very reverse, that 1s, to 
Ld 


.yade the abolitionists to forego their meetings, 
thus afford no excuse for mobs. 
bt to have added in this connexion, if he was 
. of the fact, that Mr. Lyman has always said, 
a nists chose to have meetings, in spite 

¢she excited state of public feeling, he would de- 
1 the ri¢ht of free discussion at the peril of his 


04 


» of the pro-slavery Faneuil Hall Meeting. I 
-ret that he should have aided on that disgrace- 
easion; but I am not aware that he or any 


. . —— | 
‘ir. Lyman’s next offence is, that he was Chair- | 


er person who addressed that assembly, was in 

ayor of mobs. Now, although’ the tendency of 

fameeting, when the public mind was ina 

e of effervescence, was probably to encourage 

ess violence against abolitionists, yet it seems 

to me most uncharitable to charge men, like Mr. 

Lyman, whom we know to have been always op- 

ran dto such violence, with a design to promote 

without some more direct evidence to substan- 
rate the charge. 


in regard to the gallows erected before Mr. 


Garrison’s door,—it would, it seems to me, have 
n proper for the city government to have made 
rts to detect the offenders who placed it there. 


But | cannot say that the city authorities were in 
r of mobs, because they might think the course 
| approved, unnecessary or inexpedient. The gal- 
ws, it should be recollected, was very promptly 
ed by the city officers. 
Hancock next contends that the conduct of the 
Mayor, between the direct call for the mob and its 
ssembling, shows him to have been accessary to 
t. HaNeoex contends that when the Mayor knew 
fthe call for violence, he was bound to say that 
the ladies should have their meeting, and if ap- 
jearances demanded, he was bound, by the laws 
ifthe city, to have called out the military, and to 
have lined the streets with bayonets and cannon. 


Here itseems to me, Hancocx is altogether wrong. 
[do not know whether there is any law of the city 
which authorizes the Mayor to assemble a military 
force, because a mob is anticipated. But suppos- 
ig there is such a law, the occasion did not seem 
to require a military force to be assembled in an- 
ticipation of the meeting. The Mayor, I believe, 
had made such arrangements as he thought would 
be sufficient to quell the riot, if any should arise. 
Was he bound to do more? He was promptly on 
the spot, soon after the commencement of the tu- 
mult, with the City Marshal and Constables, « 
force which he probably supposed was sufficient 
for the emergency. 

The conduct of the Mayor during the mob, is 
charged as proof of his being accessary to it. But 
does Hancock give us any detailed account of the 


Mayor's conduct at this time in support of the | 


charge? Ohno. He offers a long imaginary (!!) 
dialogue, which he says he thinks is a just infer- 
ence from the Mayor’s conduct during this period. 
Amore unfair course than that adopted by your 
correspondent could scarcely have been conceiv- 
ed of. The Mayor is held up to ridicule and con- 
tempt by words put into his mouth which he con- 
fessedly never uttered. Suppose a man on trial 
for any offence, and a witness should undertake to 
tell what he thinks, judging from the prisoner’s 
conduct, he might have said. 
witness be listened to for a moment ? 
the mode in which Hancock proposes to try the 
Mayor. 


Perhaps I might conclude without any farther | 


answer to this branch of the accusation. 


us examine the real course of the Mayor's conduct, | 


and see if it affords any preof of his co-operating 
with the mob. 

d the ladies to retire. Whether this 
was the most judicious course or not, I shall not 


He urg 
stop to inquire. I believe many abolitionists think 
itwas right for the ladies to quit the room. It 
certainly affords no reason for doubting the May- 
or’s good faith, that he recommended this course. 

The Mayor, with his officers, certainly cleared 
the building of the rioters, and defended its en- 
trance, afterwards, for a long time, against 
repeated and violent assaults. He thus protected 
Mr. Garrison's life, and the property of the Socie- 
ty, and so far seems to me to deserve commenda- 
tion, 

I will not, for a moment, justify the Mayor in 
sanctioning the removal of the Society’s sign. But 


Ihave no doubt he acted honestly, in the hope that | 
this course might pacify the mob, and tend to pre- | 


vent further outrage. 
men 


For such an error of judg- 
t, It seems to me most uncharitable to charge 
iim with being leagued with the mob. 

The Mayor has been very much blamed for not 
taking the course for suppressing the riot, which 
[ know not what 
his motive was for this neglect of duty. 
'y shall not attempt to justify it. 
Whole of his conduct on the occasion into view, 
tnd knowing that he was in fact using exertions 
to oppose and disperse the mob, it seems to be ab- 
surd to contend that he could feel any sympathy 
With a lawless rabble who were endeavoring to 
Prostrate his authority. 





is directed by a recent statute. 
] certain- 


. In the imaginary dialogue, Hancock most un- 
fairly represents tne Mayor as having betrayed Mr. 
Garrison’s escape from the building, and thus in- 
cuced the crowd to pursue him. The charge is 
Wholly groundless. 

_ When Sheriff Parkman stated to the multitude 
that he could not find Mr. Garrison in the building, 
it was supposed by those who saw Mr. Garrison 
escape out of the widow, that he was already safe 
‘tom pursuit. The communication was made for 
‘ie purpose of dispersing the crowd. No intima- 


The writer | 





Would such a | 
Yet this is | 


But let | 


Yet taking the | 


preferred that Mr. Garrison should have been sent 

out of town, rather than to the jail. But the grand 
object of saving Mr. Gartison was successfully ac- 

complished. The Mayor is charged by Hancock 
‘with false imprisonment of Mr. Garrison. But I 
believe Mr. Garrison went voluntarily to the jail. 
The conduct of the Mayor since the mob is next 


‘the mind of the victim pictures his shrieking wife 
rising from the bed of sickness to faint upon her 
| husband’s mangled corse. Are these trifles to be 
‘jested about! I am struck with amazement, when 
I hear of your equable bearing on that appalling 
‘occasion. Had a man of their own party been 
,borne uncomplaining through that whirlpoo! of 


arraigned. He is blamed for not exerting himself! fiendish passions—-had he again trusted himself to 


to bring the rioters to justice. If he is blame- 
| worthy in this, it is a blame which he shares with 
‘many other citizens, including some abolitionists. 
|For it is competent for any citizen to prosecute 
| these offenders. 
However, | admit that the city government is to 
\blame for not having made suitable efforts to de- 
|tect the rioters and the publishers of the handbill. 
‘But I cannot infer from this that they were friend- 
‘ly to the mob, but merely, that in their opinion, it 
lis not advisable for the city government to act on 
,the subject. Dislike to abolition principles has 
| probably had an influence in leading to this con- 
ielusion. Yet, however much I disapprove of the 
| silence in which our city authorities have passed 
lover an enormous and high-handed violation of 
| the laws, I cannot conclude from thence that they 
either encouraged or approved of the riot. 

| Imust conclude. We should be just, even to 
jour opponents. We should endeavor to judge 
‘charitably of their conduct, and not ascribe it to 
ithe worst possible motives. In looking at the 
\course which they have pursued, we should be 
/ever on the watch not to be carried into false judg- 
ment by party feeling. While truth compels us 
to extenuate nothing either in friend or foe, we 
should be equally careful to ‘set down naught in 
| mation.’ 


An ABOLITIONIST. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


Mr. Garrison—I was very much pleased with 
| the commendations which you bestowed upon my 
'last piece, because I believe you to be sincere; 
for even your enemies confess that you are can- 
| did. It may be supposed, that one who is fond of 
| approbation would hardly lend his name to the 

cause of Abolition. I can answer for myself, by 
| saying that I prize more highly the good opinion 
of one consistent abolitionist, than I should all the 
applause that was showered on Harrison G. Otis, 
when he told about ‘this happy country.’ 


—a sort of portable British Government, against 
| whom it is necessary for every American to draw 
| up in order of battle—and for tarring and feath- 
ering whom, ‘gentlemen of property and stand- 
|ing’ were offered the tempting sum of one hun- 





dred dollars—toa cantest for which prize. ahont five | obey.’ } : 
thousand of them came together—is said to speak | his boat at New-York ; his neighbor observed him 


the power of the unprincipled mob, and passed in 
a carriage between the closing wave of frantic 
men, as you did, their journals would never have 
(ceased to trumpet forth his noble daring and his 
;magnanimity. But no—the hero of the scene was 
\an Abolitionist. They are unaffected by the su- 
| blime sight of one man bearing up against the as- 
‘saults of a whole community—they ‘belong to 
‘another parish.’ Infidel writers have acknowl- 
edged their sympathy for Jesus Christ, who, they 
'say, had a whole nation for his enemy. Our Chris- 
| tian editors, with a ruthlessness that shames the 
worshippers of Moloch, make merry at your anal- 
ogous condition! I do not discover that those 
' pro-slavery persons, whose oath required them to 
dissipate the mob, and whose persons were not in 
| the slightest degree menaced, displayed any very 
}extravagant heroism on the occasion. I much 
| doubt whether the low editors of the Gazette, and 
Transcript, and Atlas, or the Jesuit of the Boston 
{ Recorder, would have immortalized themselves, if 
| placed in a condition similar to yours, during the 
‘riot. Heaven forbid that a violent reaction in the 
) popular mind should teach them how to sympa- 
\thize with you! I suspect that Weathercock 
| would look two ways for Sunday, Walter would 
| be concerned for his boot polish, the Atlas’s good 
| opinion of the haut ton would change in an ama- 
zing short period, and the Jesuit would begin to 
think that ‘it was not best to lay hold on anybody 
| contrary tolaw.’ Walter says he has seen men 
|led out to be shot. Had he heard the terrible cry 
‘of David Gamut’s horse when being torn to pieces 
| by wolves, he would have felt that there was a 
great difference between being led out by decent 
officers, and being gagged by blood-hounds. 
| Nothing but ‘a conscience void of offence ’ could 
have buoyed you up at that moment—an advan- 
tage of which a pro-slavery man would not be able 
to avail himself in a similar crisis. 
But they say that you and Mr. Thompson ‘ brave 





slave, who dare not open his mouth in his own be- 
| half, will never find an advocate in them—but the 
| bullying tyrant need but to sign his pleasure, and 
| with their hand upon their hearts, they bow their 
| foreheads to the dust, and say—‘ To hear is to 
A poor man fell intothe East River from 


his mind too freely, both in public and private. It | from the wharf, struggling for existence, and cried 
is also said of you, that your language is highly | out, ‘What will you give me if I'll save your 


| offensive to the great body of the nation ; and that 
|all you say and publish is calculated to raise mobs 
against you and your property, to endanger your 
'life, and render your name execrable to all ages 
| and that such is your ostensible object. Hence 
they shrewdly infer, that you are governed by 
ambitious motives, and seeking your own aggran- 
dizement—a rare way of canvassing for votes 
truly! It was on this principle, probably, that a 
certain public gentleman was so highly extolled 
at the Faneuil Hall, for his ‘noble independence ’ 
|in rejecting the support of the Abolitionists—for 
| refusing to place his name on the Abolition Tick- 
‘et as a candidate for Congress! For this un- 
' heard-of self-denial and devoted patriotism on the 





| part of the noble senator, the hero of one war con- 
| descended to be his eulogist, while the applauses 
|of thundering thousands told that old Faneuil still 
‘knew how to echo the noble and sublime senti- 
iments of the Sons of Liberty! Yes, this high- 
minded, self-deyoted, and disinterested martyr, 
' thrust aside the proffered support of the powerful 
}and innumerable party of Abolitionists, and pre- 
| ferred sooner to return to the shades of private 
life, than to go into Congress on the Anti-Slavery 
ticket. This, indeed, deserved honorable mention 
| before the citizens of Boston. What a wide field 
of ambition was here spread before him! Here 
| was a master-stroke of policy presented to his un- 
| wavering vision. By accepting their offers, how 
‘easily might he have secured all the Southern in- 
terest against the election of the next President! 
| But, no! He was an American. No considera- 
| tion could induce him to swerve from his duty, for 

the sake of personal popularity or aggrandize- 


| life?’ The pro-slavery editors know that the slave 
has nothing to give them if they unclasp his 
| shackles, and that is reason enough for them to 
hate every man who infringes upon the rules of 
‘trade. We must not agitate the Slave Question, 
because the slaveholder does not like it. ‘Towards 
| the slave himself, no sympathy is expressed ; but 
| because his hardened master resents our interfer- 
| ence, it is our duty to be silent. Thus, we are 
| taught that it is wrong to save the kid from the 
| paw of the tiger, because the wild beast snarls 
| wher. we approach him, for such a purpose. But 


| I shall be told that the similitude does not hold, 


as many of the slaves are treated well. Yes, 
| well for slaves—but are they treated well for men? 
| They are treated as well as the horse whose mas- 
| ter never beats him, excepting when he is ina 
| passion—who has his clean bundle of straw to lie 
on, and is immediately placed in the hands of the 
| farrier when taken sick, lest his owner should lose 
his services. Ay, he is the favored recipient of 
| his master’s mercy—Placable tyrant! Good sou!! 
| that tolerates the image of God in his presence 
| without afrown! It is this kindness, no doubt, 
| that attaches the slave to his master, backed by 
| the knowledge that if he runs away, a heavy re- 
) ward will be offered for his head, or Judge Lynch 
| will hang him, without trial, for this first step to- 
wards insurrection. 

But let the condition of the slave be what it 
|may, we have no right to speak in his behalf, in 
| opposition to ‘ public opinion.’ How highly Noah 
prized public opinion, when it thwarted the Truth 
| of God, may be estimated by the number of pas- 


| Sengers contained in the Ark. The lions were 


‘ment! Oh! integrity worthy of the iron men of| not instructed by the Angel of the Lord to devour 


| Sparta! Oh! ‘noble independence!’ Alas! my 
| friends, how can we expect to make head against 
such magnanimous and incorruptible heroes! But, 


| seriously—did the friends of ‘ public opinion’ offer 
‘this bribe of one hundred dollars to the ‘ gentle- 


|the Hebrew youth who disregarded public opin- 
| ion, and refused to bow down to the gods of the 
| heathen. There was but one of our Savior’s apos- 
| tles who had a particular regard for public opin- 
‘ion, and well he might, for he had a bag that want- 


/men of property and standing,’ of whom a man of ed filling. But, I beg pardon for drawing any il- 
weight in this community says the mob was com-_| lustrations from the Scriptures. I had forgotten | Street, for the purpose of holding your annual 


| posed ? Did they expect the merchant to leave 


| that the late mob voted the Bible an abolition 


his desk, or the lawyer his office, to hire himself| book, and threw it out of the window. Was So- 


out as acommon bravo? Common sense answers, 
no! They aimed to discover some professional 
assassin—to tempt the cupidity of some remorse- 
‘lees villain, who would not hesitate to sell his soul 
to perdition for money. Hence the wonder arises, 
how it could ever have been thought necessary to 
| send the placard out of the office in which it was 
printed. If the mob was composed of men who 


| had a little regard to decency, it is very evident| tice those who have led human intellect a step | 


| that one man, at least, was grievously disappoint- 
ed. He had hoped for a very different issue, and 
would have been glad to send your scalp to his 
employers at the South, and receive his ‘twenty 
| pieces of silver’ in return. To display a sample 
‘of the disingenuousness of the pro-slavery press- 
'es, who seem blind to every thing but their own 
advancement, I cannot avoid noticing their com- 
; ments upen your conduct and appearance during 
|the riot. Dothey really suppose it a small thing 

for one solitary individual to be dragged through 


crates put to death for his devotion to public opin- 
\ion, or did Luther kiss the toe of the Pope? Did 
the bloody Mary burn John Rogers for his ortho- 
| doxy, or did the fires of Smithfield lick up the 
| blood of parasites? Was Cranmer’s right hand 
| sacrificed for being held up toa dissenting vote, 
or was Bishop Bonner an agitator! 
But I descend from religion and morals, to no- 


| forward in the march of science. Was Galileo a 
| fool, because he was obliged to recant his opin- 
_lons, and the popular voice was against his theo- 
ry? Was that ‘madman,’ Columbus, mistaken in 
his views of the earth, because he was hcoted at 
by ‘gentlemen of property and standing ?’ 

But lower still will I descend—even to the bor- 
ders of perdition! Does not the whole North 
profess to be opposed to Slavery? Do not the 
surrounding nations look with deep abhorrence 
upon that dark stain on our national character ? 
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And does not the ruthless slave-owner, when he 

manacles the limbs of his brother, and enforces | 
obedience by stripes, brave the opinion of an in- | 
dignant world? He braves public opinion, not | 
by crying ont on behalf of those who have none | 
to help them; not by rearing the standard of lib- 

erty and enforcing the precepts of love and mer- 

cy ; not by standing between the knotted scourge 

and the hopeless victim; but by deeds of cruelty 

and wrong, that make the cheek of Mercy turn 
pale—by revenging on the defenceless slave all 
attempts to open his own eyes to the wickedness 
of his conduct—and, lastly, by darkening every 
avenue by which intelligence may dawn upon the 
immortal soul of his fellow—by wresting the pre- 
rogative of God, and braving the Creator by ma- 
king a beast of his image! This is braving pub- 
lic opinion with a vengeance! This is waging 
war against human nature, under the black banner 
of Satan! 

But we have no right to interfere with the ‘do- 
mestic concerns’ of southern slaveholders! Our 
masters would have done well to enforce their 
precept by example. Call ye not, ye mockers of 
human agony, call ye not the tearing of the seream- 
ing babe from the breast of its frantic mother— 
the rending asunder every tie of natural and con- 
jugal affection—the banishing of every book from 
the negro’s humble fireside—the withholding of 

your consent to marriage, necessary to the happi- 
site of the parties—the prostitution of another’s 
wife to your unprincipled desires—call you not 
these things interference with ‘domestic concerns?” 
Is not this a violation of claims which gold has 
not purchased—a bursting asunder of bands which 
tyranny has not riveted? Is not this an interfer- 
ence with rights of no conventional or imaginary 
origin? Ay, it is trampling upon laws, rights, and 
claims, which have existed since the creation of 
the world, and which have their foundation in the 
first principles of Truth, Justice, and common hu- 
manity. 

The South might as well be convinced, first as 
last, that she must relinquish her slaves, in spite 
of’ the howlings of Lynch’s murderous band, and 
the yelpings of Northern blood-hounds. The 
country cannot long remain blind to her deep sin- 
fulness, and the South will yet look back. with 
horror upon her present degraded condition. Light 
will force its way—their conseicnces will be a- 
roused, and they will wash their hands from the 
foul stain in which they now pretend to glory. 

And we, my friends, J trust we are notat child’s 
play. We have not come out from the world, fol- 
lowed by the dragon of popular hate into the wil- 
\ derness, ‘to see a reed shaken by the wind!’ No. 
The sun of liberty is struggling through the 
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and the rattling and crackling of his chariot 
wheels amongst the dry bones may be heard from 
one end of the country to the other. Follow up 
the advantage—the monster is agitated—give him 
not time to take breath, but poise wel] your jave- 
lins—let the slogen cry be—God and Liberty ! and 


oteila hama ! 


smooth words to pave our way to popularity and 
office. We know no man in this struggle—the 
sun of Truth blinds our eyes to worldly objects. 
We would not deceive our adversaries, even for 
their own good. If they will heed our warnings 
and entreaties, they must do it with their eyes 
open. We tell them plainly, that the total exter- 
mination of slavery is our object. It is the only 
seal for our lips. We hoid no terms with slavery 
—it is ‘War to the knife!’ And while there isa 
slave in the land, we shall not cease to plead for 
his enlargement. These are the only terms upon 
which our silence is to be purchased ; and if we 
perish for the support of our testimony, our last 
accents will be breathed in asserting the rights of 
our colored brethren, until the fading tones of our 
voices mingle with our funeral knell. 

With my best wishes for yourself and the illus- 
trious stranger, I remain 

Your faithful friend, 
WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21], 1835. 




















ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON FE.- 
MALE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

We are happpy to inform the lovers of liberty 
and the public generally, thatafter two unsuccess- 
ful attempts, the Boston Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety have succeeded in holding their annual mect- 
ing. In pursuance of the following invitation, 
they met at the house of Francis Jackson, Esq. 
Hollis-street, on Wednesday afternoon, Noy. 19th, 
at 3 o’clock. 

‘To the Ladies of the Boston Female Anti-Sla- 
very Society : 

Having with deep regret and mortification ob- 
served the manner your Society has-been treated 
by a portion of the community, and especially by 
some of our public journals—and approving as I 
do most cordially the objects of your association, 
I offer you the use of my dwelling house in Hollis 


meeting or for any other meeting. 

Such accommodations as I have are at your ser- 
vice ; and I assure you it would afford me great 
pleasure to extend this slight testimony of my re- 
gard for a Society, whose objects are second to 
none other in this city. 

With great respect and esteem, 
FRANCIS JACKSON,’ 

Ten such men would have saved our city and 
country from the indelible disgrace, which has 
been inflicted upon them, by the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the 2st and 14th of October. Mr. 
Jackson has by this act done all that one man can 
do to redeem the character of Boston ; and we de- 
youtly hope his noble example will rekindle in 
the bosoms of many the expiring love of freedom, 
and reverence for the Ark of our political salva- 
tion. 

The number of ladies present was over a hun- 
dred and thirty, among whom were the highly dis- 
tinguished Miss Harriet Martineau, and her very 
intelligent companion, Miss Jeffrey, from England, 
also Mrs. Thompson, the wife of our” inestimable 
fellow laborer, George Thompson. 














The meeting was called to order at half past 3 
o’clock, by the President, who read, in an impres- 
sive manner, some very appropriate selections from 
Scripture, after which all united in singing ‘ with 
the spirit and understanding also/ that well known 
Hymn, 


‘Think of our country’s glory 
‘All dimm’d with Afric's tears ?— 


written by the late, lamented Miss E. M. Chan- 
dier, A very devotional prayer was then offered 
by the President. 

Next came the Record of the doings of the last 
meeting, on the 2st of October, read by the Sec- 
retary, Miss M, V. Ball, and was indeed the rec- 
ord of our City’s shame, preserving the conversa- 
tion which passed between the President of the 
Society and our Mayor, who ordered the ladies 
instead of the mob todisperse.. Mrs. Henry Chap- 
man, Jr. thon moved that anumber of Resolutions,. 
which she had prepared and read, should be added 
to the record of the last meeting, which was done 
by a unanimous vote. 

Next was read the Secretary’s Annual Report 
—a very neat and valuable document—and then 
the Report of the Treasurer. 

Mrs. Chapman, the Secretary of Foreign Cor- 
respondence, then read a letter which she had, by 
erder of the Society, addressed to the Ladies in 
England, and another to the Dutchess de Broglie, 
in France. Both of them were worthy their sub- 
ject and their destination, 

The Secretary of Domestic Correspondence, 
Miss Anne Weston, afterwards read a highly in- 
teresting and spirited letter from Mrs. D. L. Child, 
and another from the Female Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty of New-York. 

Some account was then given by several ladies, 
who are engaged in soliciting subscriptions to the 
Petition to Congress, of the efforts they have made 
and their various success. 

At this period of the proceedings, .Miss Marti- 
neau rose with great dignity and simplicity of 
manner, and said, ‘I have been requested by a 
friend present to say something—if only a word— 
to express my sympathy in the objects of this 
meeting. I had supposed, that my. presence here 
would be understood as showing my sympathy 
with you. But as I am requested to speak, I will 
say what I have said through the whole South, in 
every family where I have been, that I consider 
Slavery as inconsistent with the Law of God, and 
as incompatible with the course of his Providence. 
I should certainly say no less at the North than at 
the South concerning this utter abomination—and 
I now declare that in your principles I fully agree.’ 

The Society next proceeded to the choice of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year; after which a few re- 


That ‘foreign vagabond, George Thompson,’| Public opinion.” Thatis a crime, of which our |eyptian darkness of our land. The ‘Spirit of marks were made by Rev. Mr. May, and the 
the plenipotentiary of the British Navy and Army |@cusers will never be guilty. The oppressed Truth is traversing it up and down like a tempest, 


meeting was closed with prayer by the same gen- 
tleman. 

We regret that we have neither time nor room 
to make all the comments we wish upon this meet- 
ing, rendered one of high importance to the best 
interests of our country, because of the outrageous 
attempts which have been made to prevent its be- 
ing held. We trust our fellow citizens, the hon- 


Our contest is not assisted by wiles and strata- | OT@0!€ ana the vace, will hereby be made to un- 
gems—we have no policy tostudy. We have no derstand that there are women no less than men 


engaged in this cause of freedom and humanity, 
who cannot be easily turned back from their be- 
nevolent purpose ; but will be steadfast, unmove- 
able, abounding yet more and more in this work of 
the Lord, knowing that their labor will not be in vain 
in the Lord—and resolved to persevere until their 
work, through his grace and the power of his truth 
shall be accomplished. 
We hope the excellent Report and the letters 

of which we have made mention,.will be ere long 
given to the public. 














{(" The following polite and magnanimous 
| epistle comes to us through the Post Office, writ- 
| ten evidently by one of the ‘respectable and gen- 
tlemanly’ mob. The author owes us one cent for 
postage—he is welcome to it. 


to Garrison 


you damd. Scoundral to say that Thompson is a 
decent man you well know that he is an unhangd. 
rascal and if it had not been for his damd. hipocri- 
sy you and others would have found it out before 
your race is short you may depend and if you make 
any father movements relating to Abolitionists 
meetyns there is a still company of seme Hundrds 
who are ready, and the tar & Féathers will be 
handy look shap you Scoundral if we once more 
get hold of you the mayor will not have a chanc 
to save you from the tarr kettle by puttng you in 
jail young TAR & FEATHERS. 








Mr. George Thompson’s Character. A state- 
ment has been prepared, under the direction of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, relative 
to this grossly abused individual, whose Jabers a- 
mong us have so fully revealed. to ourselves and 
the world the truly alarming state of our country, 
and whose name will be had in grateful remem- 
brance by thousands who have witnessed his dis- 
interested, untiring devotion to.the cause of the 
oppressed, and whose eloquence, poured out ina 
copious, swelling, sparkling strain, bore down all 
honest opposition to the truth, from which, a never 
failing fountain, it took its rise, and flowed and 
still kept flowing on. The statement will be pub- 
lished in our next. 





The publication of the letter from a Mr. Hol- 
brook, of Virginia, to Mr. May, with the copious 
notes in answer, has teen unavoidably postponed 
until to-day, because of the unusual press of oth- 


er matter. We commend the whole article tothe 
perusal of our readers. 


—. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ It will be perceived that we have devoted a large por- 
tion of our paper to the use of our numerous eorrespon- 
dents, even to the total exclusion of our own articles, 
Stil we have a huge mass of valuable communications on. 
hand, which is constantly augmenting. It is not possible 
for us to give publicity to them all—and such as may not: 
appear will be suppressed, not because they are not thank. 
yes; Amana but because we cannot possibly find room 
or them. 





(LC? The gentleman, who kindly exchanged coats wit 
Mr. Garrison in prison, will oblige Mr. G. by leaving a 
wallet and letters which he forgot to take out of the pock- 
et of the borrowed coat, at the Anti-Slavery Office, No. 
46, Washington-street. F 





NOTICE. 


The members of the Thompson Literary Debatin 
Society, are requested to meet at the house of Mr. t 
T. Hittox, in Southack-street, on Thursday Even- 
ing next, (26th inst.) at 7 o'clock. 
"he personal attention of every member is indis- 
psnsibly necessary. By order of 
J. T. HILTON, President. 
Cuas. V. Cartes, Secretary. Nov. 20. 
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HYMN FOR THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
AGEs, ages have departed, 
Since the first dark vessel bore 
Afric’s children, broken-hearted, 
To the Carribean shore, 
She like Rachel, 
Weeping, tor they were no more. 


Millions, millions have been slaughtered, 
In the fight and on the deep, 
Millions, millions more have watered, 
With such tears as captives weep, 
Fields of travail, 
Where their bones til! judgment sleep. 


Mercy, mercy, vainly pleading, 
Rent her garments, smote her breast, 
Till a voice from heaven proceeding, 
Giaddened all the gloomy West : 
‘Come, ye weary, 
é Come, and I will give you rest.’ 


Satan, Satan heard and trembled, 
And upstarting ‘rom his throne, 
Bands of Belial’s sons assembled, 
Fired with rancour all his own, 
Madly swearing, 
‘Christ to slaves shall not be known.’ 


Tidings, tidings of salvation, 
Britons rose with one accord, 
Swept the plague-spot from our nation, 
Negroes to their rights restored ; 
Slaves no longer— 
Freemen, freemen of the Lord. 


THE DYING BOY. 


It must be sweet, in childhood, to give back 

‘The spirit to its maker: ere the heart 

Has grown familiar with the paths of sin, 

And sown—to garner up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 

And when the eighth came round and call’d him out 
To revel in his light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber, to lie down and die. 

’T was night ; he summon’d his accustom’d friends, 
And on this wise bestowed his last request. 


‘ Mother—I’m dying now! 
There’s a deep suffocation in my breast, 


- As ifsome heavy hand my bosom pressed ; 


And on my brow 


I feel the cold sweat stand : 
My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 
Comes feebly up. Oh! tel) me, is this death ? 
Mother ; your hand— 


Here—lay it on my waist, 
And place the other thus beneath my head, 
And say, sweet mother, say, when 1 am dead, 
Shall I be missed ? 


Never beside your knee, 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray; 
Nor with the morning wake and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 


Oh! at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You'll miss me there. 


Father—I’m going home ! 
To the good home you spoke of—that blest land, 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 
Storms du wot come 
I must be happy then: 
from pain and death you say I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there, and we 
Shall meet again. 


Brother—the little spot 

1 used to call my garden, where long hours 

We’ve stayed to watch the budding things, and flowers, 
Forget it not! 


Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and wil] be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 

And call it mine! 


Sister—my young rose tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves,so green and fair, 
I give to thee! 


And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away, my short life done ; 
But will you not bestow a single one 
Upon my tomb? 


Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sung Jast night; I’m weary and must sleep. 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
You’ll allcome soon !’ 


Morning ‘spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, celd and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The savory odors of the early spring— 

He breathed it not ; the laugh of passers by, 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful tune, 
But worried aot his slumbers. He was dead. 





STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 


She came—the child of many a prayer— 
Like a precious, peerless gem; 
And she glow’d awhile like a ruby rose 
In a regal diadem. 
But the light of the gem was soon o’ercast : 
It was too glorious far to last. 


She came like an iris upon the breast 

Of the swelling ocean afar ; 

ike morn upon a mountain-crest, 

Or the light of a new-born star; 

But the tempest o'er her : adiance pass‘d: 
It was all too giorious far to last. 


L 


She came like a rose on the streamlet’s side 
When the winter storms are gone, 

Whose odorous leaves in crimson pride 
Expand to their parent sun ; 

But she perished by an untimely blast; 

She was all too beauteous far te last. 


From verdant fields and from cloudless skies, 
And from ever-blooming bowers, 
She came like a bird of paradise 
To this stormy land of ours; 
But her plumage was strewn upon the blast 3 
It was all too gorgeous far to last. 


Her voice was the limpid water’s gush 
To the parched pilgrim’s ear; 

Her cheek was the dawning’s chastened blush 
To that pilgrim lorn and drear:— 

That cheek is wan, that voice is mute, 

That rivall’d an angel’s face and lute. 


Her mind was pure as the morning dew 
That bathes the opening flowers, 

Or the cloudlet tinged with a sunny hue 
That descends in balmy showers ; 
That mind hath soar’d from our vision dim 

To mingle with the cherubim. 








[From the New-York American.] 
Tue Liserty or rue Paess—which is mena- | 
}ced by the demands of the south, and by the cra-| 
| ¥en spirit in which from political or mercenary | 
; Motives, these demands are entertained by parts, 
lof the North, has found an able defender in the 
person of Judge Jay, of Westchester, whose charge 
tothe Grand Jury, at the recent sitting of the, 
| County Court, at White Plains, as published at’ 
the unanimous request of the Jurors, will be found 
annexed, 

Well indeed does Judge Jay say, that ‘any | 
law which might be passed to abridge in the 
slightest degree, the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or to shield any one subject from discussion, 
would be utterly null and void, and it would be the | 
duty of every good citizen, of every genuine re- 
publican, to resist with energy and decision so} 
palpable a violation of the Constitution, so auda- | 
cious an outrage on the declared will of the peo-, 
ple.’ 

Such is our conviction, and such assuredly—the | 
case happening—would be our practice. 

CHARGE OF JUDGE JAY. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury—The purposes 
for which you are assembled, and the duties which 
devolve upon you, are briefly but forcibly stated 





/in the oath you have taken. The Court is espe-| 


cially required by statute, to charge you to inquire | 


\into and present, all violations of the act prohibit- | 


ing the sale of lottery tickets, and to remind you 
that you are not at liberty to mention having found | 
an indictment for felony against a person, until af- | 
ter his arrest. 
So long as hnman nature continues depraved, 
individuals will be led by their evil passions, to 
trespass upon the rights of others; and hence the | 
administration of criminal justice will continue to 
be indispensable to the very existence of civilized | 
society. Such society cannot be maintained 
where power is the standard of right, and life and 
property are at the disposal of every man who 
possesses the physical ability to take them. In! 
this country the laws are made, not by one man, 
nor by any privileged order of men, but by the. 
people themselves; and hence, in no country is | 
obedience to the laws of such peculir and bind-! 
ing obligation as in this. Every Jaw is here the 
)expressed will of the people; and hence, he who | 
violates the law, sets at defiance the will of the | 
community of which he is a member, and rebels | 
| against the authority of the people themselves. 
The Preamble of our State Constitution oe-| 
|clares, ‘Wer THE PEOPLE of the State of rad 








York, do establish this Constitution.’ The Con- 
stitution thus established, ordains that every citi- 
zen may freely speak, write and publish, his sen- | 
timents on ALL suBsecTs, being responsible for | 
| the abuse of that right ; ‘and no law shall be pass- | 
| ed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of 
the press.’ The Constitution explains what it; 
means by the citizens being responsible for the | 
abuse of this most inestimable right, by providing | 
that no man shall be convicted by a Jury for a li-| 
bel in thus speaking, writing and publishing his'| 
sentiments on any subject, provided the jury shall | 
be satisfied that the matter charged as libellous is | 
true and was published with good motives, and for | 
justifiable ends. It is therefore evident that a 
citizen of New-York is responsible for speaking, 
writing, and publishing his sentiments only toa 
jury of his country, and to no other men under 
heaven. This guarantee of freedom of discus- 
sion, which the people of this state have given to 
every citizen, extends equally to religious and po- 
litical topics, and it is impossible to conceive any 
subject which we may not constitutionally discuss, | 
The right is sacred, and no individuals, whether 


magistrates, or athers. interfere to prevent i 
exercise. ence, n els anu WUnris lans, an 


politicians of every name and character, have an 
equal and undoubted right to publish their senti- 
ments, and endeavor to make converts to them. 
Of the abuse of this right, Grand Juries are in the 
first instance the only judges, and Courts and Ju- 
ries are the only persons to whom the people have 
delegated the power of punishing it. Even the 
Legislature cannot meddle with this right, and any 
law that might be passed to abridge, in the slight- 
est degree, the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or to shield any one subject from discussion, would 
be utterly null and void ; and it would be the duty 
of every good citizen, of every genuine republi- 
can, to resist, with energy and decision, so palpa- 
ple a violation of the Constitution, so audacious 
,an outrage on the declared will of the people. 
| Until lately, gentlemen, you might justly have 
| considered it disrespectful in the Court to trespass 
/on your time, by calling your attention to such 
common and obvious truths—truths which are, or 
ought to be, as familiar to every school boy, as 
'they are to yourselves. But unhappily, passing 
,events admonish us, that if we intend to perpetu- 
| ate our republican government, we must remem- 
| ber and enforce the first principles on which it is 
|founded. A spirit of lawless violence is abroad 
/in our land, which, if not arrested, must prostrate 
|in the dust that fair fabric of civil and religious 
liberty which was reared by our fathers and ce- | 
}mented with their blood. We have seen in a_ 
| neighboring state, a religious edifice wantonly de-_ 
stroyed by people calling themselves Protestants ; 
and more recently, a meeting peaceably assem- 
bled in the metropolis of our own State for relig- 
| lous discussion, was forcibly dispersed by a Ro- 
man Catholic mob; and in the same city, church- 
es and private dwellings have been attacked and | 


| 
! 


| the lives of individuals endangered, on account of | 
discussions on the subject of slavery ; and the in- | 
stances are not rare in various parts of our coun- 
'try of persons being punished, and even put to 
death, for real or supposed crimes, not only with- 
out the forms but in utter contempt and defiance 
of law. Hence it is, gentlemen, that the Court 
| feels it incumbent on them to exhort you to exer- 
| cise unusual vigilance at the present time, in pre- 
|and eve every case of illegal assumpiion of power 














and every interference with the right of civil and 

religious discussion, that may come to your know- 
edge. I have been more immediately led to 
— these remarks, from having seen it stated in 
|the newspapers, that a plan has been formed to in- 
| flict personal chastisement on an individual,* who 
| was a few weeks since liberated from our jail on 
| the expiration of his sentence, and that he esca- 
j ped the meditated violence by a precipitate de- 

parture from the country. I have no evidence of 
the truth of this statement, and for the honor and 
peace of our country, I wish it may be unfound- 
ed. The individual alluded to, had indeed justly 
excited the indignation of the community, but the 
same laws which had already punished him, held 
his person as sacred from violence, as that of the 
most virtuous citizen, and if any conspiracy was 
actually formed to visit him with further punish- 
ment, all who were engaged in it, are by our re- 
vised statutes, guilty of a misdemeanor, and ought 
themselves to suffer the penalties due to their of- 
fence. 

You are, therefore, gentlemen, specially charg- 
ed to inquire into this alleged conspiracy, and if 
you find that it existed, to present the conspira- 
tors. No man in society is safe, when self elect- 
ed tribunals are permitted with impunity to usurp 
the perogatives of instituted authorities, and lib- 
erty and republicanism are but empty names, if 
the protection of law is to be denied to the poor, 
the despised, or even the vicious: and if freedom 
of speech means only the right of speaking what 
the lawless and violent may please to approve. If 
we would preserve our liberties, we must check 
the first approaches to tyranny, whether clothed 
in the robes of office, or masked under the form 
of popular feelings. 











You, gentlemen, are the guardians of our rights, | 
and to you we Jook for the punishment of those | 





who infringe them. Listen patiently to every | upon as a Juror, yesterday, to examine the dead! the excesses whic! Lave taken place in dif, 


complaint of personal violence. Ordinary assault | 
and batteries, if not punished, lead to greater 
outrages ; and the successful invasion of one right | 
encourages attacks upon others. Our laws will 


afford ample protection for all, if honestly and Union Line Company, and labelled ‘H.G Fran-| jy endanger, but » 
fearlessly enforced ; and they to whom their exe- | cis.** They were put on shore at this place on) which we hold ov 


MISCELLAENOUS AND MORAL. 











[From the New-Castle (Del.) Gazette. Extra.] 
Tuurspay, Oct. 22, 1835. We were called | 


bodies of three negroes found packed in tierces, | 
similar in make and size to those used for packing | 
fine New-Orleans Sugar. It appears they were | 
forwarded from Baltimore to Philadelphia by the | 


| community, they « 


oo 
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parts of the countr’, within the last siX month 
Toa considerate 1. in, these excesses nana “as 
ter of deep reflecti. 1, and to every individy — 
sould be a subject of ey 
inasmuch as thei. seneral prevalence, will : erest, 
solutely destroy, the ech by 


on- 


rights, religions, civil a 


cution is entrusted, are faithless to their oaths, and | account of the disagreeable odour that came from | litical :—Morning s'est. @ po- 


traitors in the cause of liberty, if they wilfully | 
suffer them to be trodden under foot. 


[ have not indulged in these reflections, gentle- ed human flesh, one of the tierces was opened,; Wave. 
men, from any apprehension that they were need- | which was occupied by two female negroes pack- | 


ed by you, but from a belief that it behooves eve- 
ry citizen to bear his testimony against that spirit 
of violence to which I alluded, and from a full 


them while lying on board of the steam boat—and | 


| upon a suggestion being made that they contain-; Let go this, and y: a ase at the merey of wind 


ed face to face—the casks were accordingly re- } 
moved from the wharf to the public burying ground, | 


and there opened, and an inquest of twelve men | 


persuasion that unless this spirit is vigorously re- | called to examine the bodies—who returned a ver- | 


sisted, and promptly subdued, it will by the intro- | dict ‘that the said persons came to their death by | der every view'of the subject, practical — 
4 e law 
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duction of anarchy, prepare the way for arbitrary ' means unknown tu this Jury.’ The decomposed | is not an abstraction, —it is an actual and com, 
’ Mpre. 


power, 


* Matthias. 





Wet. Tiep. In thecourse ofa recent charge | 


to a Grand Jury, in the District of Columbia, 


j fe : 
Judge Cranch expressed these sentiments :— 


I congratulate you, gentlemen, that while some | 
parts of our country have been in a state of ex- | 
citement, and self-constituted associations deem- | 


ing the law to be defective, or too mild, or too 
slow in its operation, have usurped the functions 


of the regular tribunals of justice, this town and | 
county have remained in peace and tranquillity, | 


under the mild and beneficent protection of the 
Jaws, It is better that one ortwo offenders shoul 
escape punishment, than that many should offend 
by punishing them without lawful authority. If 
any number of individuals can thus assume judi- 


no security for our property or our lives. When 
liberty degenerates into licentiousness and anar- 
chy, there is bet one step to despotism—and it is 


: bes ithe: : oa 
better to live under the dominion of a single des natural deaths, and were intended as subjects for 


| dissection—although that belief is somewhat stag- 


potism than under that of a mob. 
Gentlemen, it js our duty to see that the laws 


rights of the humblest individual are protected, 
not only when he is innocent, but when he has of- 
fended. He hasaright to a fair and impartial 
trial, and shou!d not be punished until convicted 


‘the probable manner in which these persons were | 
| deprived of life, and the uses for which they were | 


| state in which the bodies were found prevented a} hensible thing. Jt is, as far as it goes, t! 
thorough examination of the same—the necks of} right,—and its sanctity must not be invaded, 7 
| the two females appeared to have been dislocated, | 


‘and the nose of one broken, together with the | 


|eyes nearly forced from their sockets—whether | 


‘this was done previous to their death, or caused | 
by forcing them into the tierce, is uncertain. The | 
man was ina better condition than the woman, | 
rather above the middling size, stout built, very 
dark, and we should judge near thirty years old 
|—there was a piece of blue cloth tied round his 


large right toe, which may have been placed there | 
by the persons concerned, fora particular purpose. | 
One of the females was nearly white, the other a, 
| bright yellow—a plain brass ring was found on | 
gone of the right hand fingers of the first mention- | 
ed;—they were all without any covering, and. 


packed in straw and corn blades. After the ex- 


‘aml 


5 7 ; * - | together with the tierces that contained them. 
cial functions, and dispense punishments, there is; tog that contain 


nation was over, they were buried in one grave, , be thought of. Be the occasion ever so urgen) 
| the grievance ever so oppressive, the resort must 


1 Tule of 
rich and the poor must alike pay it honave The 
innocent and the guilty must alike be permatt: de 4 
compelled to prove its majesty. The substit i 
of force for law is the epoch of revolution. 
snaps asunder the bonds of society ,—it rest; ee 
every one the rights which he had tacitly rel; 

quished, while it strips him of the advantages by 
which he bad been a thousand-fold repaid, and gq 7 
to him :—* Defend thyself,—let thy hand be camino 
every inan, for every man’s hand Will be olin 
thee.’ Horrible condition! Oh, let the , v1 
sense and wise foresight of the people nF es 
country, in all it8 cities and villages, within jig pee 
cient borders and through its wildest setticiy. -* 


ion 
It 


0 


from such a catastrophe! The law must he r). 7 
ed. Let this be the American sentiment. "ie it 


infuse its spirit into the pulsation of every heart 
Illegal measures, for what ever purposes, inys: not 


»or 


Various conjectures have naturally arisen as to | be to the law, and to nothing else, (, wplain of 


~ f gy B : | gered when we consider the particular season of 
are well and faithfully executed, and that the | the year, and the fact that neither of the Medical 


| Colleges of Philadelphia, have, as yet,commenced | here the law must be enforced, while the sufferer 


their regular course of lectures. 


* This name is fictitious without doubt, and was written 


by a competent tribunal upon lawful evidence. upon a card, and nailed on the head of each tierce. 


Unless this rule be preserved, none of us is safe. | 


However good the motive may be which leads 


to these irregular assumptions of power, and how- | 


ever respectable the persons who resort to them, 
the example of insubordination is more pernicious 
to society than the offences they are intended to 
punish. If offences are committed which the 
Jaws will not reach, or if the punishment provided 
by the Jaws is deemed inadequate to the offence, 
it is better to wait till the laws can’ be amended, 
than to permit any self-constituted association to 
enact and execute a law for every sudden occa- 
sion that may arise. A stronger association may 
be formed which may reverse the sentence of the 
first, and retaliate upon the self-constituted judges. 
A civil commotion may thus be excited which can 
only be put down by a power too strong even for 
liberty itself. That cause cannot be good which 
can be supported only by illegal means. 


MR. O’CONNELL AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


We achieved but one good measure after all, 
this last session, but that was not our fault, for the 
170 tyrants of the country prevented us from a- 
chieving more. Ancient Athens was degraded for 
submitting to 30 tyrants; modern Athens will 


<4 te wet owor tham (Tiommonso 


never allen Aro. a~ ne 
cneering.) Their dominion is short. We have 


commenced the battle under the most favorable 
circumstances, because we have demonstrated that 
the fault of obtaining so few liberal measures 
passed is all theirs. We did every thing in our 
power to conciliate. (Hear, hear.) We endeav- 
ored to draw the tooth gently out of the lion—no, 
not out of the lion, for he is a noble and generous 
animal, but out of the tiger; but we could not 


succeed, and the Tories have kept their teeth to | 


gnash and grind with, but they will soon grind 
them all out. (Laughter and cheers.) Mr. O’- 
Connell then alluded to the attacks which had 
been made of late upon himself in the House of 
Lords. It was stated in one of the clubs that at 
one time a dog had bitten the Bishop ; whereupon 
a Noble Lord, who was present, said, ‘I will lay 
any wager that the Bishop began the quarrel.’ 
(Loud laughter.) Now really the House of Lords 
began the quarrel with me. They may treat me 
as a mag dog if they please, I won't fight them, 
but I will treat them as the Quaker treated the 
dog, which had attacked him. ‘Heaven forbid,’ 
said he, ‘that I should do thee the slightest inju- 
ry, I am a man of peace, and I will not hurt thee ;’ 
but when the dog went away, he cried out, * Mad 
dog! mad dog!’ and all people set upon him. 
(Immense cheering and laughter.) Now that is 
my remedy with the House of Lords. (Cheers.) 
I am more honest than the Quaker was, for the 
dog that attacked me is really mad. Bills were 
rejected in the House of Lords, simply because 
Daniel O'Connell supported them, and I do say, 
that if I had any twelve men in a jury on a ques- 
tion of lunacy, I would put it to that jury to say 
if such men were not confirmed madmen. (Cheers 
and laughter.) So you perceive the dog is really 
mad—(Laughter,)—and, accordingly, I have start- 
ed on this mission to rouse the public mind to the 
necessity of reforming the House of Lords, and I 


| have 50,000 cheering me in Manchester, and 100,- 
000 cheering me in Newcastle, and I heard one| 


simultaneous cry—Down with the mad dogs and 
up with common sense.—(Cheers and laughter.) 
The same cry has resounded through ‘ Auld 
Reekie.’ (Cheers.) The Carton Hill and Ar- 
thur’s Seat rechoed with the sound, and all Scot- 
land has expressed the same determination—to use 
every legitimate effort to remove the House of 
Lords.—(Great Cheering.) Mr. O’Connell then, 
after a few words, concluded, and sat down amid 
long continued cheering.—Mr. O’Connell’s speech 
at Edinburgh. 





: ial Advertiser, | 
Mr. Stone, of the N. Y. Commercial Ac >} an hour. I was immediately alarmed, and found | 


has come out with ‘the evidence’ to substantiate 
the charge some time since made by him against 
Mr. George Thompson, of ‘repeatedly averring 
that every slaveholder in the United States ought 
to have his throat cut’—and that ‘every slave 
should be taught to cut his master’s throat!’ We 
say Mr. Stone has come out with what he calls 
‘the evidence. And what does it amount to? 
The naked assertion of one ‘.4 Kaufman, jr.’ who 
avers that Mr. Thompson ‘employed the very 
words alleged against him,’ in a private conversa- 
tion with him, (Kaufman.) So the matter is left 
just where it was before. The excessive folly of 
such declarations as those imputed to Mr. Thomp- 
son, should at once acquit him of the charge of 
making them, or else convict him of idiocy. His 
enemies do not call him a fool—and as he has 
solemnly denied the use of such language, we 
conclude Mr. Kaufman is mistaken.— Republican 
Monitor. 





Arthur Tappan & Co., in their letter requesting 
the publication of the anti-slavery expose, say : 


‘Thus far our business has been increasing. 
We have never sold so many goods in one year as 
we sold the year ending 31st December, 1834; 
nor so many in so many months, as since that pe- 
riod, nor so large an amount in cash in the months 
of July and August as the present year.’ 





| THE BOSTON RIOT. 
The names of Homer and Palmer, Editors of the 
| Boston Commercial Gazette, will be long remember- 
_bered as the originators of a scene of misrule and 
| riot, which casts a stain anda reproach upon that 
| city, not easily or speedily removed. It is here of 
| little importance to consider, whether the views and 
| opinions of the abolitionist are right or wrong—it is 
enough to know, that the laws of this commonwealth 
, have not been broken by him, nor the civil institu- 
| tions of his country threatened—that, whether his 
| doctrines are the doctrines of truth or error, he had 


|and has a right to give them utterance, to himsclf, | 


| certainly—to others, if they choose to listen; but if 
| this was not the ease, if he had no such right, nat- 
| ural or acquired, will these arch moralists pretend to 
| assert, that brute force should precede the law of the 
| land—that the law-breaker should be crushed other- 
| wise than by the law itself? If the Abolitionist in 
| his motives and his practices is to be assailed—-so be 
} it; but let him, who is himself free from sin, be the 
| first to cast a stone. Ifhe is to be discouraged and 
| put down, let it be by legal, by constitutional meas- 
| ures—if he notifies a meeting, let the people stay 

away from it—if he writes, let his writings be de- 
nied a reading—let his opponents do any thing they 


of any man, by the cries of a reckless and lawless 
/mob. The recent disturbance in Boston was not 


affected hy Thompson or by Garrison. but by the 
depraved and corrupt minds of the men, Whose names 


we have published above ;—let any one, friend or 
foe, read the articles in their paper for a few days 
preceding the riot, and then say, whether in any ab- 
olition journal in the country, they can point to more 
inflammatory, disorganizing, shameful sentiments. 
They have dishonored themselves and their city, and 
they will receive from the south the same credit and 
| the same praise, they have already bestowed upon 
| Otis, Sprague and Fletcher—the credit of acting 
wrong, and the praise of being the most inefficient 
tools the southern whigs possess in New England.— 
Concord Freeman. 





It is said that Mr. Garrison has been compelled 
to give up the lease of the Anti-Slavery Rooms. 
The Richmond Whig will please to observe that 
we are going on very well now. That paper said 
we would trample on all our laws and hang a 
thousand men, rather than lose turning a penn 
with the South. Let it wait patiently. The good 
people are fast getting in the humor to do any 
thing the South shall require. We beg them to 
be merciful, and not ask us to hang more than ten 


amusements.— Boston Daily Advocate. 


Another negro has been apprehended in Liv- 


tenced to be hanged the same evening—and the 
sentence was executed. 


Daring Outrage. We learn that on Tuesday 
evening last a most daring outrage was committed 
upon a young lady, residing in the family of Rev. 
Joseph Driver, in Circus street. From Mr. Driver 
we have received the following account :— 

“The particulars of the daring outrage committed 
upon a female member of my family, the present 
week, are as follows :— 

“On Tuesday evening, at about half past7 o’clock, 
the young lady above referred to, leaving a light in 
my kitchen, stepped into the pump room (connect- 
| ed with the kitchen) for the purpose of getting 
| water. Stooping forward to lift a pail of water, she 
was violently seized by the back of her neck and 
her head thrown back by another hand on her fore- 
head. The ruffian instantly seized her throat, and 
thrust something into her mouth, which she de- 
| scribes to have been very large and cold. He then 
| made direct efforts to choke her, by thrusting his 
hand upward under the chin, till she was near ex- 

iring. She remarks that she felt his nails tear 
oo esh in these parts. Probably alarmed by two 
persons in the other part of the house, the villain 





her sitting on a wash bench, nearly exhausted, and 
livid appearance of her countenance, the irritated 


behind—all indicate a most brutal attack. 

‘“‘ She is unable to say any thing of the person, | 
her situation being such that she could see only | 
his eyes, (which were quite large,) forehead, and | 
the visor of his cap, (which was circular.) She | 
made an effort to halloo, particularly to beg him) 
not to kill her, but was so completely gagged and | 
choked that she could not utter a word. 

“ We know of no reason for this outrage, and 
can only surmise the design. The young lady is 
a stranger in town, of estimable character, and has 
been a member of my family most of the time for 
three years.’’—Salem Observer. 











Seduction and Suicide. A young woman of much 
personal beauty, named Susan Dillson, aged about 
17 years, who had been turned from her father’s 
door for having become the victim of a seducer, 
destroyed herself on Saturday evening last, at 
Philadelphia, by taking a large quantity of solid 
corrosive sublimate, which she placed on an apple, 
and ate. She died within ten minutes after taking 
the poison. The spectacle at the inquest is repre- 
sented as having been sad indeed, the father and 





ntended—our opinion, is however, that they died | 


please, but attempt in a free land to drown the voice | 


fled, taking from her mouth what he had thrust, Witnesses to testify in their behalt. 
into it. The remainder of my family were in the | 


chamber at the time, and had been for about half | spurions mixture of had rum, Mowongabela 


presenting indubitable indications of a violence like | 
that described above. Ierstate of exhaustion, the , 


; and inflamed state of her neck—the marks of his | 
nails on the left side of it—her cape off and hanging | 
| Advantages of Railroads to Marsland. 


the law's delay, or its injustice, as any may, gyh 
mit to its restraints, and observe its formes, al] 


‘ ust 
unless where one can plead conscientious dificut 
ties. Then the individual appeals trom the levis 

| lation of earth to the law-giver in heaven, and pre 


| fers to endare the consequences of disobedience to 


| the former, that he may retain the favor of the lat. 
ter. Such a case is altogether peculiar; bnt ey a 


| anticipates his compensation in another world — 
| For if we would enjoy the blessings of civilization 
| we must live in subjection to the law. }t matters 
| not what be the excuse, nor who the perpetrators 
They who take justice into their own hands, in 
despite of legal instruments, take guilt trom their 
souls, and should be counted dangerous citizens 
| from a participation in these actsevery good man 
should shrink as from the breath of pestilence, 


—_—_— 


THE REWARD. 


The New Orleans papers contain the following notice 
and advertisement : 
From the Louisiana Journal. 
The following has been handed to us by the commit. 
tee of vigilance of the Parish of East Feliciana, for pub. 
| lication : 





“ FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
REWARD. 

The above reward will be given, on the delivery to 
the Committee of Vigilance, for the Parish of East Pel 
ciana, La. of the notorious abolitionist, ARTHUR TAP- 
PAN, of New York. 

[> Papers opposed to abolition throughout the Usit- 
ed States, are requested to give publicity to the above 

Jackson, La. Vet. 15, 1835.” 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the conduct 
of Mr. Tappan, in the abolition movements, we trust 
that there is no one who will not condemn the outrage 
upon the rights and feelings of a c1T12EN contained in 
the above quoted advertisement. What shall hinder 
the secret forcible abduction of Mr. Tappan, by ruffians 
| who would eommit crime for money? The men who 
| will steal ablack man for his price, say $500 doilars, and 
incur the risk of severe punishment, will scarcely hesi- 
tate to“ carry off” a white, when the reward for the act 
is to be $50,000, and freedom from legal visitation is 
insured. “Phe auvertisement is a gross violation of al! 
eg and an insult to the people of the Union —U. 

. Gaz. 








[From the N. ¥. Courier.} 
| _ Texas. The following intelligence is a few days 
| later than that we published yesterday. We learn 
| also that a letter received in town from New Or- 


| leans says, that five of the Mexican States had de- 
| clared against the Central Government of Santa 
| Anna. We believe however, that the correctness 
| of this account as well as those recently published 
from Texas, is very doubtful. 
NEW ORLEANS, October 29. ) 
Office of the True American. § 
| Dear Sir, I hasten to give you the latest news 
| received trom Texas. Enclosed you will herew.th 
| receive the “Red River Herald,” containing « 
| mass of late and important news from Texas.” 
| “ Also the following extract from a letter toe 


| gentleman in this place, dated at 


* Nacocpocugs, Texas, 19th Oct. 1635 


| We were delighted last night by the arrival 
| of an express from the Brassos, by whom we were 


. . i . 
aday. Mobs and hanging are rather expensive ; informed of the complete success of the Americans 


at Goliac, (Labahia,) they had killed a few of the 
Lancers, (who are the flower of the Mexican ar- 


my,) and taken the rest prisoners ;—seized on the 


ingston, (Miss.) on a charge of having been active | public store, taken possession of 300 stands of 


in the insurrection at that place. He was sen-| #"™s, and a number of horses. 
, | « Gen. Cos’ troops had departed from that place, 


| for Gonsalos, and there we hope and believe he 


| will be defeated, as he is completely surrounded 


| by Americans, he will have no chance of retreat 
Yours, &c 


| “ P.S. The stores taken by our men were worth 


$10,000 ; they had been landed at Copano, and 

destined for St. Antonio, for the use of the Mexi- 

| canarmy. There are are now 5() men here from 

| Tahnao, who are just starting for the seat of war, 

| 90 volunteers left here a few days since. 

‘“‘ Natehitoches, La., 24th Oet. 1535. ; 
Yours, etc. J. CABLE. 





| Interesting to Gin Drinkers and Gin Sellers. In ne 
Superior Court, on Thursday last, an action was ined 
| before Chief Justice Jones, for the reeovery of $123 i. 
la quantity of gin alleged to have been sold as a 
gin, to Mr. James Wiley. a grocer in Monroe street, 
| defendant in the suit, by Davis and Dramson, of Broa 
| street, the plaintiffs, at one dollar per gallon. - 
For the defence, it was stated that the plaintiffs oe 
| the gin to Mr. Wiley’s store, without any order of - 
thority having been given by the latter, and ports _ 
the practice of the firm to dispose of their goo’ ’ ‘ 
| similar manner, and subsequenily sue for the aneust © 
their invoice, taking care always to be proviced ¥" . 
if, Tt was moreover 
| leged that instead of the gin being of the eharacter ane 


ve * ° . re . hase alle 
, , laintifis, it was a 3 
description given of it by the plaimti eee viskey, 006 


water, and therefore unwholesome and unit lor ase. ‘ffs 

Notwithstanding all these objections to the oo a 
recovery, their proof was so elear and positive, ay 
Jury rendered a verdiet in their favor lor -, SS 
amount ciaimed, together with interest thereon 28 
oftrial.— NW. Y. Transcript. 





The Balti 
more Chroniele says :—* The Baltunore aud base 
Railroad has had the effect of greatly incvonses af 
vglue of lands ia the upper seetions of the stale, ' 
fording a conveyanee for articles of prot yar a 
could net heretofore be brought to Balumere P’ 


which 
i 
' 


j ; rucie? 

' to the grower. Ameng these is the — ole 

hay, which frequently brings as high as $-t ye Frede- 
this market. i is now packed by a machine | 


We may aise 
ture of whit 
d, trem ine 


rick, and transported on the Railroad. 
mention the article of lime, the manufac 
can now be exteusively and profitably pursue 
facility of forwarding it to the city. 





w to be said relae 


Michigan. There is nothing ne é 
Michigan. ) Ai ie quiet foF 


tive to our Boundary difficulties. Oe a 
the present on either side. The question, bet 
gards further jurisdiction and possession, oy 
disputed territory, will remain dormant, py Con 
seen what disposition will be made of it by © 

gress. Our Commussioners are 
in re-marking the line from the point aoe, ot 
left off im April last, without pomp oF reg 
military display. There will be no obstruc i Michi- 
ed to this course, it 's beclieved,on the part Jours 

an, under her new Govesnor.— Columbus 





brother of the deceased being present, in the deep- 
est distress.—V. Y. Sun. 
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